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The  back  is  always  cool 
and  safe.  There  is  a 
dead  air-space  between 
the  steel  back  and  the 
copper  reflector. 


The  front  is  protected 
by  a  wire  guard  —  this 
can  be  easily  removed 
when  the  copper  reflec¬ 
tor  needs  cleaning. 


rThe  New 
Improved 
“Majestic” 
No.  7 

The  Electric  Heater 
without  comebacks 


The  New 
Improved 
‘^Majestic” 
No.  7 


The  Handsomest  and  Best  Selling 
Electric  Heater  on  the  market 


The  parabolic  reflector  is  made  of  pure,  burnished 
copper  and  cannot  peel. 

The  “Majestic”  is  the  original  electric  heater  of  its 
type  upon  which  the  U.  S.  Government  granted 
patents. 


Price  complete  with  8-foot  cord  and  plug,  $9.00 

With  on-and-off  switch  attached  to  cord.  75c  extra. 


There  are  8  other  designs  of  ‘‘Majestic* 
Electric  Heaters — All  Good  Sellers. 
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Franklin  Mazda  Lamps 


A  Personal  Message  to 
Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Men 
from  Haurry  Holabird 


here’s  my  advice  —  Become  an  Agent  for  the 
Franklin  Mazda  and  let  us  take  hold  with 
you  now  and  build  your  lamp  sales  up.  Here 
is  a  great,  big,  waiting  opportunity  —  with 
plenty  of  steady  certain  profits. 


Sell  FRANKLIN  MAZDA  LAMPS 


for  these  three  reasons.  1.  The  lamp  itself  is  perfect.  That’s  why 
we  have  selected  it  from  all  the  field.  2.  Franklin  advertising  is 
the  kind  that  gets  across.  Each  month  it  helps  in  a  practical  way, 
with  good  ideas  and  folders,  blotters,  posters,  window  stuff  that  you 
can  use.  Then  — 3.  It  is  supported  right  here  on  the  Coast  by 
Holabird  Service.  The  stock  is  here,  the  dealer  helps  are  here  and 
we  are  working  with  you  all  the  time. 

Why  can’t  we  get  together  right  now  and  boost  your  lamp  income  ? 
Write  us  today.  /  . 


HOLABIRD  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY 

r  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives: 

THE  FRANKLIN  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


ROBERT  SIBLEY,  Editor 


CLOTILDE  GRUMSKY,  Auociato 
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with  this  issue  celebrates  the  completion  of  its  thirty -first  year  of  existence.  It  has 
fostered  and  nurtured  an  empire  that  today  is  without  a  peer  in  progressive  devel¬ 
opment  and  with  possibilities  for  the  future  almost  beyond  the  vision  of  even  the 
fondest  dreamer  of  the  era  just  completed. 

A  typical  instance  of  the  present  high  state  of  development  in  this  section  is  the 
fact  that  its  people  now  use  electricity  per  capita,  to  a  degree  almost  four  times 
that  of  the  per  capita  rate  in  the  remainder  of  the  nation,  and.  yet,  while  the  rate 
charged  is  nearly  half,  still  the  power  company  derives  a  revenue  per  capita  of 
population  equal  to  twice  that  received  elsewhere.  For  full  detaUs  of  this  statement 
see  the  editorial  on  the  opposite  page. 
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THE  UPBUILDING  OF  THE  ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  WEST 
IN  THE  COUNTRIES  BORDERING  THE  GREAT  PACIFIC 


WITH  President  Wilson  let  us  stand  firm  for  the  destruction  of  every 
arbitrary  power,  anywhere,  that  can  separately  and  of  its  single  choice 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  world.  Standing  upon  this  platform,  let  us  build 
the  after-the-war  supremacy  of  American  international  engineering  and 
commerce  upon  such  broad  lines  of  international  helpfulness  that  future  war  will  be 
impossible.  Such  a  task  will  demand  the  perpetual  checking  of  the  invasion  of 
light  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Are  you  ready  to  dedicate  your  life  ideals  to 
this  service? 
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Picture  yourself  in  New  York  City  looking  to 
the  south  and  viewing  a  string  of  vast  transmission 
- ,  ,  „  .  lines  extending  southward  along 

Not  a  Prophecy  Atlantic  Coast  across  New 

R-  *^1-  j  X  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
\  isualized  Fact  Carolina,  South  Car- 

olina,  Georgia,  and  into  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Then 
imagine  this  same  vast  network  extending  westward 
across  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  almost  to  Minneapolis  in  Minnesota.  In  such 
a  vision  of  pulsating  energy  from  Jacksonville,  Flor¬ 
ida,  through  New  York  City  to  Minneapolis  in  the 
Northwest  one  may  grasp  the  magnitude  of  hydro¬ 
electric  development  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
where  still  remain  undeveloped  twice  the  potential 
power,  developed  and  undeveloped,  of  the  entire 
remaining  portion  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  nearly  nine¬ 
teen  million  and  a  maximum  of  nearly  thirty-seven 
million  horsepower  lie  undeveloped  in  this  section, 
so  prolific  in  power  i)ossibilities. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  the  method  elec¬ 
trical  taken  firmer  hold  of  the  populace  or  do  greater 
possibilities  for  increased  development  of  hydroelec¬ 
tric  power  exist.  Interesting  deductions  showing 
this  most  favorable  situation  in  the  West,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  remaining  parts  of  the  United  States, 
may  be  gleaned  from  central  station  data  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Electrical  World  June  1  and  March  23, 
1918.  Based  upon  the  data  thus  given,  the  total  cen¬ 
tral  station  income  and  total  power  generated  in  the 
United  States  from  April,  1917,  to  March,  1918,  in¬ 
clusive,  appears  to  be  in  round  numbers  as  follows: 


ANNUAL  CENTRAL  STATION  REVENUE  (APRIL.  1917-MARCH.  1918) 

New  EnRland  StatM- . . $  56,082,900 

Atlantic  SUtei  . . .  182,624,700 

Central  SUtes  .  173,436,200  8411,023.800 

Pacific  Mountain  States . . .  64,834,400 


Total  Revenue,  $476,868,200 

ANNUAL  CENTRAL  STATION  KW-HR.  OUTPUT  (APR.  1917-MAR.  1918) 

New  England  States  . . . . . 2,189,086,600 

Atlantic  SUtes  . . . . . 9,689,842,100 

Central  SUtes  . . . 9,433,269,600  21,202.188,000 

Pacific  and  MounUin  SUtes .  6,331,619,600 


Pacific  and  MounUin  SUtes .  6,331,619,600 

Total  Kw-hr.  Output.  26,633.807,600 

It  is  estimated  that  the  population  of  the  Pacific 
and  Mountain  States  in  1917,  allowing  21%  increase 
since  1910,  must  approximately  be  6,700,000,  while 
the  population  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  nation 
was  in  1917  93,300,000,  making  up  a  total  of  100,- 
000,000  people  in  all. 

On  this  basis  it  is  seen  that  since  the  total 
income  of  electric  power  companies  for  the  West  and 
for  the  remaining  parts  of  the  United  States  is  re¬ 
spectively  $64,834,400  and  $411,023,800,  the  per 
capita  expenditure  is  respectively  $9.67  in  the  West 
as  opposed  to  $4.40.  Again,  the  total  consumption 
of  electric  energy  being  5,331,619,600  kw-hr.  and 
21,202,188,000  kw-hr.  resp^tively,  or  since  the  West 
consumes  with  its  population  of  but  6,700,000  quite 
approximately  25%  of  the  electric  energy  consumed 
by  the  entire  remaining  93,000,000  people  in  the 
nation,  the  per  capita  consumption  is  800  kw-hr.  as 
opposed  to  227  kw-hr. — nearly  four  times  the  inten¬ 
sive  use — striking  evidence  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
method  electrical  throughout  the  West. 
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In  view  of  the  present  intensive  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  in  the  West  combined  with  such 
A  w  ir  ki  unprecedented  possibilities  in  new 

A  Workable  power  development  as  set  forth 

^ttem  in  Power  preceding  editorial,  to  the 

Development  thoughtful  student  there  is  but 
one  ultimate  solution  of  the  water  power  situation  in 
this  section. 

A  glance  at  the  vast  transmission  lines  of  the 
West  shown  upon  the  map  that  accompanies  this 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  brings  to  mind 
some  very  interesting  reflections.  In  the  first  place 
these  great  high  tension  lines,  threading  as  they  do 
the  productive  valleys  already  served  by  giant  trans¬ 
continental  railroad  lines,  foretell  the  future  possibil¬ 
ity  of  railway  electrification  and  the  extended  uses 
of  electricity  in  the  great  industrial  centers  of  the 
future  in  this  section. 

It  takes  little  stretch  of  imagination  to  see  these 
present  lines  replaced  by  high  tension  lines  of 
200,000  to  250,000  volts  making  possible  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  electric  power  by  the  millions  of  horsepower 
in  the  electrification  of  western  railways  and  in  the 
driving  of  wheels  of  industry  in  great  industrial 
centers  such  as  Great  Falls,  Butte,  Spokane,  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  development  of  four  typical  power  sites — 
The  Dalles,  the  Pit  River,  the  Feather  River  and  the 
Big  Creek — would  make  available  at  once  over  two 
million  additional  horsepower  in  districts  where  elec¬ 
tric  power  is  already  finding  such  absorbing  uses  as 
to  exhaust  the  present  supply. 

To  develop  such  vast  powers  an  outlay  of  money 
is  necessary  of  such  proportions  as  to  make  private 
financing  an  impossibility. 

It  would  seem  that  the  outcome  of  the  entire 
problem  is  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  West  that  a 
partnership  of  all  parties  to  the  issue — ^the  munici¬ 
pally  owned,  the  privately  owned  and  the  government 
projected — might  well  be  combined  to  the  good  of  all 
into  some  profit-showing  arrangement  whereby  the 
entire  power  system  of  the  West  might  interconnect 
and  jointly  operate  on  a  superbly  extended  scale  of 
procedure. 

To  say  the  least,  the  time  is  rii)e  for  investiga¬ 
tion  by  all  parties  to  the  issue  to  see  what  is  the  best 
way  to  develop  all  the  splendid  water  powers  of  the 
West,  built  upon  such  broad  lines  of  constructive 
effort  that  a  workable  pattern  will  be  evolved 
whereby  hit-and-miss  development  will  cease  and  all 
future  development  be  undertaken  agreeable  to  this 
workable  pattern,  looking  toward  the  harmonious 
and  economic  development  of  the  nineteen  to  thirty- 
seven  million  undeveloped  water  horsepower  in  the 
West. 


With  the  rather  surprising  title  “Your  Town  is 

Located  in  New  York  City”  a  prominent  electrical 

.  ™  paper,  of  national  circulation,  has 

A  Town  or  Two  ^  S^p. 

XI  u  r«*A  tember  advertising  columns  to 
New  York  City 

tractor-dealer  problems  encountered  in  every  other 
locality  of  the  United  States  are  similarly  experi¬ 
enced  in  New  York  City. 


In  some  measure  this  is  true.  NewYork  City  is 
a  wonderful  combination  of  human  effort  and  accom¬ 
plishment  that  has  called  forth  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  world  in  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  daring 
of  its  citizens. 

In  the  humble  life  of  American  citizens  who  live 
west  of  the  Rockies  one  or  two  problems  are  being 
solved  in  the  electrical  industry,  however,  that  not 
even  the  great  New  York  has  ever  known  or  experi¬ 
enced. 

Indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  majority 
of  the  problems  that  now  perplex  the  contractor- 
dealer  in  the  West  can  be  solved  by  applications  of 
methods  in  vogue  in  New  York  City.  The  vastness 
of  this  section  of  country,  the  dependence  of  our 
agricultural  life  upon  water  artificially  applied,  the 
open,  free,  out  of  door  life  of  its  citizens,  and  a  host 
of  other  natural  conditions  make  our  development 
and  problems  to  be  solved  of  a  wholly  different 
nature. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  one  of  our  most  helpful 
contemporaries  in  its  wholesome  aid  in  building  up 
a  strong  electrical  industry  in  America.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  citation  of  this  advertising  page  is  in  no 
manner  to  be  construed  as  indicting  the  motives  of 
our  contemporary.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  these  days  of  national  stress  that  not  only 
are  one  or  two  towns  not  located  in  New  York  City 
but  there  is  only  one  location  for  all — ^namely,  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

“Why  doesn’t  the  electrical  store  have  a  woman 
sell  its  washing  machines?”  was  the  gist  of  a  recent 

_ u:-  conversation  with  a  housewife 

W^ing  Machine  purchase  one 

these  articles.  It  developed 
that  she  had  gone  into  three 
establishments  and  had  met  with  satisfaction  in 
none.  She  wanted  to  know  such  reasonable  things 
as  how  you  get  the  water  into  the  washer — do  you 
have  to  carry  it  in  a  bucket?  How  is  the  water  emj)- 
tied?  How  can  the  washer  be  set  up  next  to  station¬ 
ary  tubs  so  that  rinsing  and  bluing  can  be  taken  care 
of?  Is  the  water  from  a  hot  water  hydrant  hot 
enough  or  must  it  be  boiling?  —  and  the  like.  In  the 
first  establishment  (a  dealer  who  has  the  reputation 
for  up-to-date  methods  by  the  way),  the  clerk  con¬ 
fessed  to  knowing  nothing  about  the  machine,  but 
offered  a  pamphlet.  In  the  second  the  man  who  knew 
about  such  things  was  out  but  would  be  back  Mon¬ 
day.  In  the  third,  only  an  inferior  type  of  washer 
was  carried  against  which  the  housewife  had  been 
warned  and  the  proprietor  knew  none  of  the  talking 
points  in  comparison  with  other  makes.  In  none  of 
the  establishments  was  an  actual  washing  machine 
to  be  seen,  although  one  dealer  offered  to  take  her 
to  a  wholesale  establishment  and  have  his  make 
demonstrated  if  she  would  make  an  appointment  for 
“some  time  next  week.”  The  literature  which  she 
took  home  with  her  was  illuminating,  but  it  con¬ 
tained  such  phrases  as  “place  the  clothes  and  the 
water  in  the  tub”  and  answered  none  of  her  partic¬ 
ular  questions. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  mere  destructive  criti¬ 
cism  but  is  a  suggestion  of  what  might  have  been 
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done  by  a  salesman,  preferably  a  saleswoman  who 
not  only  understood  the  workings  of  her  machine 
(which  not  one  of  these  clerks  did!)  but  something 
of  the  problems  which  arise  in  the  use  of  the  article 
in  the  home.  It  is  a  further  suggestion  to  manufac¬ 
turers  that  the  practical  eye  of  a  housewife  might 
add  details  of  actual  application  which  would  serve 
as  telling  talking  points  in  their  advertising  liter¬ 
ature. 

Whether  or  not  the  extension  of  the  daylight 
saving  enactment  is  passed  by  Congress  during  the 
month,  it  is  now  quite  evident 
Stagger  the  that  something  more  than  set- 

industries  ting  the  clock  ahead  is  necessary 

to  bring  relief  in  traffic  and  power 
congestion  in  the  industries. 

The  setting  of  the  clock  ahead  one  hour  has  un¬ 
questionably  brought  about  a  marked  psychologic 
change  in  getting  started  about  the  daily  tasks  of 
the  nation  that  is  most  desirable.  A  careful  analysis 
of  power  loads  in  the  West  does  not,  however,  reveal 
any  great  saving  in  power  as  was  brought  out  by 
W.  G.  Vincent  in  a  careful  analysis  of  this  problem 
which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  of 
Electricity. 

One  thing  above  all  others  needed  to  give  bet¬ 
ter  balance  to  the  power  load  and  at  the  same  time 
to  prevent  traffic  congestion  is  to  stagger  the  hours 
of  beginning  the  daily  tasks  for  different  business 
and  industrial  establishments.  Even  if  but  a  half 
hour  margin  is  made  and  appreciable  good  will  re¬ 
sult. 

Undoubtedly  the  early  winter  hours,  should  the 
daylight  saving  enactment  be  extended,  will  witness 
many  offices  and  private  businesses  opening  a  little 
later  than  the  demands  of  the  hour  would  ordinarily 
indicate  and  thus  to  a  degree  the  staggering  of  the 
daily  business  will  be  accomplished.  But  the  matter 
should  not  be  left  to  mere  hit  or  miss  happening. 
It  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  the  most  care¬ 
ful  consideration  and  action  by  those  in  authority. 

There  is  one  defect  that  stands  out  prominently 
in  modem  regulating  commission  life  that,  if  un- 
-  .  corrected,  will  unquestionably  re- 

A  lie  ^  in  ^  permanent  setback  in 

^mmission  opinion  which  will  in  some 


Makeup 


respects  lower  the  high  regard  in 


which  regulation  of  public  utilities  is  now  held  by  all 
parties  coming  directly  under  control  of  the  utility 
commissions  throughout  the  various  commonwealths 
of  the  nation. 

This  defect  is  a  non-observance  of  proper  bal¬ 
ance  in  commission  makeup  by  not  having  at  least 
one  engineer  member  when  problems  that  are  so 


vitally  considered  are  in  great  measure  of  an  engi¬ 
neering  nature. 

That  the  combined  engineering  societies  of  one 
commonwealth  in  the  West  representing  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  prominent  engineers  are  urging  the  attention 
of  the  governor  of  that  state  to  this  defect  is  one 
emphatic  example  of  the  manner  in  which  engineers 
— the  one  group  of  men  best  qualified  to  discuss  tech¬ 
nical  problems  in  utility  life — hold  in  mind  the  pres¬ 
ent  regulatory  situation. 

It  is  seriously  to  be  hoped  that  balance  in  com¬ 
mission  make-up  somewhat  agreeable  to  the  editorial 
in  the  Journal  of  Electricity  for  July  15,  1918,  enti¬ 
tled  “The  Engineer  and  the  Regulating  Commission,” 
will  receive  the  ear  of  those  in  authority  having  in 
charge  the  appointing  of  regulatory  commissions. 

Warnings  have  gone  out  the  country  over  not 
to  let  the  good  news  of  the  battlefronts  lessen  the 
interest  in  the  Liberty  Loan. 
Adding  the  Indeed,  the  contrary  should  be 

liUst  Straw  the  case.  With  the  goal  in  sight, 

there  is  no  incentive  to  give  up 
the  race;  it  rather  calls  for  the  greater  spurt  of 
energy  to  hasten  the  end.  The  German  people  have 
been  lulled  into  quiet  by  persistent  victories — their 
consciousness  of  right  has  never  been  tested  by  a 
despair  which  questions  the  worth  of  further  sacri¬ 
fice.  Today  with  the  Russian  question  reopened, 
Turkey  virtually  out  of  the  fight  and  Austria  in  a 
turmoil,  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Hohenzollem 
dynasty  which  up  to  now  has  been  the  “sacred  right¬ 
eousness”  of  their  cause,  is  undoubtedly  beginning  to 
appear  less  apparent.  Can  we  resist  the  temptation 
of  adding  the  blow  of  an  oversubscribed  loan  to  the 
list  of  arguments? 

This  is  no  small  demand  which  is  being  made 
upon  us.  Six  billion  dollars  calls  for  at  least  once 
and  a  half  the  subscription  made  by  each  of  us  for 
the  third  Liberty  Loan — it  means  sixty  dollars  per 
capita  over  the  entire  United  States — it  means  a 
much  larger  per  capita  for  the  Western  district 
where  there  is  a  more  uniform  standard  of  prosper¬ 
ity.  Those  who  have  helped  in  collecting  the  loan 
realize  the  many  cases  of  sickness  and  debt  which 
make  subscription  impossible,  the  many  workers  who 
get  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  a  month  from  which 
they  must  help  others,  the  families  of  ten  and  even 
more  who  can  afford  but  one  bond  between  them. 
You  who  read  this  editorial  are  among  the  well-to-do 
classes  in  comparison  with  these — you  are  shame¬ 
lessly  prosperous.  It  is  not  your  share  of  the  loan 
you  are  called  upon  to  fill — it  is  theirs  as  well.  Of 
course,  you  have  subscribed,  but  unquestionably  you 
have  not  subscribed  enough.  This  is  your  last  chance 
— Buy  More  Bonds! 


THE  NEW  JOURNAL  SERVICE:  Women  in  the  electrical  industry  of  the  West  and  how  their  service  is  proving  of 
invaluable  aid  in  helping  to  meet  the  shortage  in  labor  in  the  power  industry  will  be  one  of  the  striking  features  that  will 
be  profusely  illustrated  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity.  “What  of  the  Great  Hetch-Hetchy  Project?”  will 
be  the  feature  story  in  the  issue  of  Nov.  15, 1918.  Both  of  these  issues  will  be  bristling,  too,  with  suggestions  of  helpfulness 
in  forwarding  the  California  Electrical  Cooperative  Campaign  and  in  offering  unusually  timely  suggestions  to  meet  the 
present  day  needs  of  the  industry. 
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THE  WEST  DURING  THE  LAST  THIRTY- ONE 


The  electrical  industry  is  not  one  of  great  anti¬ 
quity.  It  was  only  in  1879  that  the  first  central 
station  in  the  world  was  built  in  California;  in  the 
same  year  the  incandescent  light  was  developed.  The 
appearance  of  the  retail  electrical  merchant  is  largely 
an  affair  of  this  century  and  the  history  of  his 
development  and  organization  has  been  written  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade.  Very  early  in  the  story  of  this 
progress  the  Journal  of  Electricity  took  its  place 
and  the  celebration  of  the  thirty-first  anniversary 
of  its  founding  and  the  review  of  its  history,  is 
largely  a  review  of  the  events  and  development  of 
the  West  during  that  period. 

The  first  central  station  of  the  world  was  started 
in  June,  1879,  by  Geo.  H.  Roe  for  the  California 
Electric  Light  Company.  That  is,  San  Francisco 
was  the  first  electrically  lighted  city,  New  York  not 
having  a  central  station  plant  until  1882.  This  was 
before  the  invention  of  the  incandescent  lamp  which 
occurred  in  October  of  that  year,  and  business  was 
confined  to  arc  lighting.  In  1891  a  contract  was 


The  source  of  power  for  the  first  long  dlstence  tmnsmisHion  line  in  the 
world — the  old  San  Antonio  plant  built  in  1891.  10,000  volts  for  28  miles 

was  the  record. 


made  for  the  Edison  rights  in  San  Francisco,  out  of 
which  grew  the  Edison  Light  ^  Power  Company 
which  was  succeeded  by  the  San  Francisco  Gas  & 
Electric  Company,  later  the  present  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Company. 

The  first  hydro-electric  plant  in  America  was 
the  one  at  Oregon  City,  now  owned  by  the  Portland 
Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company.  This  was  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Willamette  Falls  Electric  Company  in 
1889,  who  used  the  water  power  of  the  falls  and 
transmitted  electric  power  to  Portland  for  general 
distribution  purposes.  The  transmission  line  car¬ 
ried  4000  volts  over  a  distance  of  13  miles. 

The  first  long  distance  transmission  line  in  the 
terms  of  that  day  was  that  of  the  San  Antonio  Light 
and  Power  Company  at  Pomona,  California,  built  in 
1891,  which  transmitted  10,000  volts  for  28  miles. 
This  was  the  world’s  record  of  twenty-seven  years 
ago  for  both  high  voltage  and  long  distance  and  it 
was  heralded  the  world  over  as  a  great  achievement. 
Today  the  record  for  long  distance  in  transmission 


is  held  by  the  Yuma-Wonder  line  of  the  Southern 
Sierras  Power  Company,  which  carries  100,000  volts 
for  830  miles.  The  Big  Creek  Line  of  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company  transmits  150,000  volts 
for  275  miles,  breaking  the  record  for  high  voltage. 

The  most  gigantic  string  of  high  tension  power 
lines  in  the  world — from  Harlowton,  Montana,  on 
westward  through  Spokane,  Seattle,  Portland,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  to  San  Diego  on  the 


Mexican  border  in  the  south,  with  but  five  small 
gaps,  a  possible  chain  of  interconnected  power  feed¬ 
ing  an  empire  greater  than  France,  Italy,  England 
and  Germany  combined.  Indeed,  an  empire  so  vast 
and  a  total  length  of  transmission  so  long  as  to  cover 
in  one  stretch  of  transmission  lines  a  distance  far 
greater  than  from  Petrograd  to  Vladivostok— 3000 
miles.  These  power  lines  are  shown  in  full  detail 
upon  a  most  comprehensive  map  furnished  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  with  this  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity. 


MEAN  MONTHLY  LOADS 
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[CALIFORNIA  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS] 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  POWER  LOADS  IN  CALIFORNIA 
The  first  hydro  plant  was  established  in  1892  with  a  capacity  of  480  kw. 
In  1893  another  was  added,  two  in  1895,  three  in  *96  and  so  on  up  to 
1907  when  this  diaKram  commences,  when  there  were  64  plants  with  a 
capacity  of  122,265  kw. 

The  world’s  largest  systems  of  electric  gen¬ 
eration — The  giant  proportions  to  which  electric 
generation  has  advanced  may  be  strikingly  gleaned 
from  a  comparative  statement  of  the  annual  output 
of  fifty  of  the  largest  hydroelectric  companies  on  the 
American  continent.  Once  again,  due  to  the  present 
joint  operation  of  three  vast  hydroelectric  companies 
in  central  California,  the  West  is  seen  to  have  within 
its  confines  a  system  of  electric  generation  that  over¬ 
tops  any  other  system  of  hydroelectric  or  steam  elec¬ 
tric  generation  in  the  world.  The  companies  of  the 
West,  which  appear  in  the  list  below,  are  printed  in 
heavy  bold  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  on  this 
list: 
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YEARS  —  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  POSSIBILITIES 


Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  i 

Great  Western  Power  Company  V  _ 

Sierra  &  San  Francisco  Power  Company  ) 

Commonwealth  Edison  Company . . . . 

Niasrara  Falls  Power  Comtmny . . . . 

Ontario  Power  Co.  A  United  Electric  Liirht  A  Power  Co 

Montana  Power  Company  . . . . . . 

Montreal  Light,  Heat  A  Power  Company . . . 

Hydraulic  Power  Comimny  . . . 

Toronto  Power  Company  . . . . . 

Southern  California  Eidison  Company . . . . 


grace  the  triumphs  in  engineering  in  the  West.  The 
former  has  already  been  completed  and  conducts 
water  from  the  high  Sierras  through  mountains  and 
deserts  a  distance  of  240  miles  to  the  south,  while 
the  latter  is  to  bring  water  from  the  Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park  to  San  Fran- 
will  prove  of  great  engineering  and  financial  value 
to  these  municipal  projects. 
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The  most  powerful  single  discharge  turbine  in 
the  world — ^the  18,000  h.p.  installation  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Company  at  the  Wise  Power  Plant 
near  Colfax,  California. 

The  most  powerful  high  head  water  turbine  in 
the  world — the  new  24,000  h.p.  installation  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Company  at 
the  White  River  Plant,  twenty  miles  south  of  Seattle. 

Vast  Potential  Water  Power  of  the  West  — 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  over  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
undeveloped  water  power  of  the  nation  lies  in  the 
states  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  other  words, 

POTENTIAL  WATER  POWER  OF  UNITED  STATES 


North  Atlantic  States . 

South  Atlantic  States . 

North  Central  States . 

South  Central  States . 

Wi>ati>rn  StatM 

Minimum  hp. 

.  2,226,000 

.  2,344,000 

.  1,733,000 

.  1,438,000 

18,996,000 

Maximum  hp. 

4,092,000 
4,256,000 
3,668,000  * 

2,786,000 
36,707,000 

26,736,000 

•  61398,000 

in  the  eight  Pacific  Coast  states  lie  undeveloped 
practically  two  and  one-half  times  the  undeveloped 
water  power  in  all  the  remaining  commonwealths  of 
the  nation  combined. 

The  public  service  commissions  of  the  West 
authorized  by  law  to  fix  the  rates  and  to  supervise 
generally  the  work  of  the  public  utilities  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  commonwealths  have  established  new  and  impor¬ 
tant  records  in  utility  achievement.  Indeed,  their 
rulings  are  models  of  their  kind.  In  the  Northwest 
as  well  as  in  California  the  eastern  commissions  find 
much  from  which  to  pattern  in  building  up  their 
decisions. 

Electrical  energy  due  to  its  use  in  pumping 
water  for  irrigation  throughout  the  West  is  render¬ 
ing  an  unique  and  indispensable  service.  In  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  of  California,  for  instance,  are  to  be 
found  the  most  extensive  electrically  operated  pumps 
in  the  world,  not  only  for  water  but  for  the  pumping 
of  fuel  oil  as  well.  California  alone  last  year  pro¬ 
duced  over  a  billion  dollars  in  agricultural  wealth  and 
another  billion  in  manufactured  products.  Elec¬ 
tricity  plays  a  vital  part  in  this  great  national 
service. 

The  electrical  contractor  dealers  of  the  West  are 
recognized  as  the  most  progressive  group  in  the 
United  States — even  in  British  Columbia  to  the 
north.  Stated  meetings  are  held  at  which  problems 
vital  to  the  interest  of  the  industry  are  discussed  and 
action  taken  looking  to  their  solution.  It  was  early 
recognized  that  the  West  had  thus  advanced  so  far 
beyond  the  East  in  the  contractor-dealer  movement 
and  its  spirit  of  co-operative  helpfulness  that  W.  L. 
Goodwin,  a  product  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  car¬ 
ried  the  ideals  of  western  cooperative  helpfulness  to’ 
the  centers  of  the  East  and  established  what  is  now 
known  as  The  Goodwin  Plan  —  which  in  recent 
months  has  been  recognized  by  authorities  the  world 
over  in  establishing  a  new  era  in  the  merchandising 
of  electrical  ware. 

The  California  Electrical  Co-operative  Campaign 
is  a  movement  of  cooperative  helpfulness  originating 
in  California  that  comprises  all  four  branches  of  the 
electrical  industry — the  manufacturer,  the  jobber, 
the  central  station,  and  the  contractor-dealer — 


whereby  new  ideals  in  mutual  service  have  been 
established.  A  fund  of  $12,000  has  been  voluntarily 
contributed  from  all  branches  of  the  industry  to 
to  carry  on  the  work.  Two  paid  field  agents  are  now 
traveling  up  and  down  the  great  commonwealth  of 
California,  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  Golden  Rule 
and  the  principle  of  cooperation.  These  field  agents 
act  under  the  direction  of  an  advisory  committee 
composed  of  a  notable  group  of  men  representing  all 
branches  of  the  industry  who  have  in  former  years 
established  records  for  coordinating  the  work  in  the 
industry. 

The  Universities  of  the  West  are  recognized  the 
world  over  as  institutions  unique  in  their  production 
of  men  of  an  adventurous  type  that  play  the  game 
of  life  with  an  avowed  intention  to  be  of  service  to 
mankind  and  the  desire  to  institute  new  and  daring 
enterprises  in  engineering  endeavor,  in  statesman¬ 
ship  and  in  journalism.  Herbert  Hoover,  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  Jack  London  and  James  Hopper  are  typical 
of  our  argonauts  in  the  West.  Here  in  our  great 
electrical  industry  upon  close  inspection  will  be 
found  fully  two  score  such  men  devoted  to  ideals  of 
service  in  engineering  daring  and  helpfulness  that 
may  well  challenge  the  world  to  match  their  caliber. 

Shipbuilding  is  proceeding  in  Pacific  Coast  ports 
in  progress  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the 
art.  Not  only  is  a  vast  proportion  of  the  new 
25,000,000  tonnage  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora¬ 
tion  being  constructed  here,  but  the  workmanship 
in  efficiency  and  in  speed  is  carrying  away  all  honors 
offered  by  the  corporation.  The  following  figures 
supplied  by  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  : 

Ships  Completed  and  Delivered  up  to  Sept.  14,  1918 

Pacific  Coast  section,  137  vessels  of  1,011,160  d.w.  tons. 

Atlantic  Coast  section  87  vessels  of  634300  d.w.  tons. 

.  Great  Lakes  section  131  vessels  of  399,856  d.w.  tons. 

Gulf  Coast  section  1  vessel  of  3,500  d.w.  tons. 

Total,  366  vessels  of  2,045,875  d.w.  tons. 

It  will  be  noticed  the  Pacific  Coast  quota  was  practically 
fifty  per  cent  and  that  the  ships  built  on  the  Coast  averaged 
nearly  six  hundred  tons  larger  than  on  the  Atlantic. 

Ships  Launched  but  not  yet  Completed  and  Delivered  to 
September  14,  1918 

Pacific  Coast  section,  134  vessels  of  610,900  d.w.  tons. 

Atlantic  Coast  section  69  vessels  of  392,816  d.w.  tons. 

Great  Lakes  section  33  vessels  of  117,050  d.w.  tons. 

Gulf  Coast  section  28  vessels  of  102,800  d.w.  tons. 

Total,  264  vessels  of  1,223,566  d.w.  tons. 

Here  again  the  Pacific  Coast  has  furnished  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  total  ships  launched  in  the  entire 
country. 

The  bank  clearings  for  the  month  of  August  of 
twenty-two  cities  of  the  West  (Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  (jolorado  are  not  included  in  the  list)  indicate 
some  of  the  vast  spending  power  of  this  region: — 


City 

Auc..  1918 

City 

Aas.,  1918 

San  Francisco  .... 

. .  $488,662.47 

Stockton  . 

8,786,470 
8,267,679 
7,484,119 
6,000,000 
6,884,808 
4,877,742 
4,818,118 
8,648,024 
8,461,621 
8,177,418 
2,821,919 
a  month  in 

129,247,000 

109,707.879 

62.368,981 

82.724,466 

Oakland  . 

.  27.888,896 

22,866,848 

Lons  Beach  . 

. .  18,268,778 

10,864,018 

Ran  Diaffn 

_  10.609.717 

A  total  of  $1,126,162,944.  It  is  to 

be  noted  that  this  is  not 

which  th«  tranaactions  of  the  Liberty  Loan  modify  the  flgurea. 
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THIRTY- ONE  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


(The  history  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  has  been  colorful  with  the  enterprise  of  the  West. 

The  vast  possibilities  of  this  pioneer  region  from  an  electrical  and  engineering  standpoint 
have  led  to  the  daring  of  new  methods  and  large  scale  operation  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  so  many  world’s  records  have  been  here  established.  It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the 
Journal  of  Electricity  to  share  in  the  making  and  recording  of  the  history  of  these  splen^d 
thirty-one  years. — The  Editor.) 

The  Journal  of  Electricity  is  one  of  the  oldest  Societies  and  the  Cooperative  Movement  — 
electrical  papers  of  the  United  States.  Foreseeing  The  Journal  of  Electricity  was  instrumental  in 
the  possibilities  of  this  beginning  industry  in  the  the  formation  of  the  Pacific  Electrical  Transmission 
West,  the  paper  started  in  1887  to  help  its  growth  Society  in  1899  which  played  so  important  a  part  in 
and  to  meet  its  needs.  From  that  time  to  this  it  has  affairs  electrical  on  this  coast  up  to  1903.  Members 
played  a  vital  part  in  every  development  which  has  of  the  staff  were  among  those  to  propose  and  carry 
taken  place  in  the  West.  Its  columns  form  a  record  out  the  Electrical  Development  League  and  the 
(in  many  cases  the  only  one  now  available)  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Section  N.  E.  L.  A.  The  Journal  of 
successive  world  records  and  remarkable  achieve-  . 
ments  of  this  region  in  the  electrical  field;  its  co- 


CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  THE  WORLD  OVER 
From  every  comer  of  the  globe  come  inquiries,  letters  of  appreciation, 
requests  for  help.  Russia.  China,  Japan,  Siam,  Canada,  Ireland,  South 
America,  England  and  Italy  are  to  be  recognized  from  the  stamps  of 
this  group. 


Electricity  has  been  a  consistent  advocate  of  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  and  its  editorials  for  several 
years  preceding  fostered  the  spirit  which  led  up  to 
the  formation  of  the  Electrical  Cooperative  Cam¬ 
paign  of  California.  It  has  watched  and  recorded 
the  growth  of  the  electrical  retail  trade  in  this 
region,  has  stood  for  its  organization  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  with  sympathy  for  the  western  standpoint, 
is  today  taking  an  important  part  in  the  solution  of 
merchandising  problems.  It  is  now  urging  the  unifi¬ 
cation  of  Engineering  Societies  in  the  West  with  the 
purpose  of  meeting  vital  sectional  problems  in  a  co¬ 
operative  spirit. 

Legislation  — 

In  the  formulating  of  legislation  with  a  bearing 
on  the  electrical  industry  the  Journal  of  Electricity 
has  played  an  important  part.  Recognizing  the  de- 
ing  the  policies  of  the  industry  and  it  can  fairly  claim  velopment  of  our  water  resources  as  primarily  a 
a  large  measure  of  responsibility  for  the  cooperative  problem  of  the  West,  it  has  untiringly,  and  in  the 
spirit  and  successful  inter-organization  of  the  indus-  early  days  almost  single-handedly,  waged  a  campaign 
try  in  the  West.  in  behalf  of  liberal  legislation  in  that  matter ;  its 


QUOTED  IN  TWO  HEMISPHERES 

A  few  of  the  many  quotatloiu  from  the  Journal  of  Electricity  which  have 
appeared  in  leading  papers  all  over  the  world.  Represented  here  are: 
The  Literary  Direst,  The  Scientific  American,  Millard’s  Review  of  Shang¬ 
hai.  China,  Denkinotomo  of  Japan,  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  The  Friday 
Electrical  Page,  Portland,  Oregon,  'The  N.  E.  L.  A.  Bulletin,  The  Pacific 
Service  Magazine,  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pacific  Power  A  Light  Company. 
The  Electrical  News  of  Toronto,  Canada.  The  Electrical  Review  of  London, 
England,  and  the  Electrical  World.  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  India 
should  also  be  included  in  this  list. 
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editorials  have  been  read  by  and  have  influenced 
representatives  and  senators  toward  a  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  governmental  relief.  The  Journal 
of  Electricity  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  move¬ 
ment  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission  in  California,  the  forerunner  of  western  de¬ 
velopment  in  that  line  and  in  many  respects  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  later  eastern  action.  The  Journal  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  has  assisted  in  bringing  about  the  financing 
of  Pacific  Coast  utilities  to  a  marked  degree;  its 
records  have  more  than  once  been  accepted  in  courts 
unquestioned  in  the  deteimining  of  patent  priorities. 
Technical  Advance  — 

In  the  columns  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity 
have  been  recorded  the  achievements  in  technical 
practice  and  thought  during  the  past  thirty-one 
years,  so  many  of  which  have  been  developed  in  the 
West.  Through  its  pages  have  been  presented  for 
the  first  time  new  theories  of  valuation,  of  engineer¬ 
ing  thought  and  electrical  practice  which  have  since 
been  adopted  into  general  use  or  are  the  forerunners 
of  future  developments.  The  Journal  of  Electricity 
has  fostered  research  work  in  the  Universities  and 
is  in  some  measure  responsible  for  the  institution  of 
courses  to  meet  technical  needs  along  the  lines  of 
both  gas  and  electricity.  It  has  stood  for  the  broad¬ 
ening  of  the  scientific  and  engineering  curriculum  in 
our  universities.  In  the  meeting  of  special  western 
problems  such  as  the  use  of  fuel  oil  in  power  plants 
and  the  applications  of  electricity  to  western  agricul¬ 
ture  it  has  in  large  measure  stood  alone  in  its  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  industry. 

National  and  International  Relations  — 

Since  its  foundation  the  Journal  of  Electricity 
has  had  a  national  standing  of  dignity  compatible 
with  its  age  and  its  high  standards,  and  has  been  of 
influence  in  bringing  the  western  case  and  the  west¬ 
ern  problems  before  the  tribunal  of  eastern  centers. 
Furthermore,  the  Journal  of  Electricity  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  urging  of  a  larger  and  more  whole¬ 
some  outlook  toward  our  Pan-Pacific  neighbors. 
From  the  first  it  has  found  an  interested  audience  in 
this  field  and  today  it  has  subscribers  in  Japan, 
China,  Korea,  Russia  (the  Russian  government  is 
still  on  its  lists  for  five  paid  subscriptions),  India, 
Australia,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii  and  in  practically 
every  country  of  South  America. 

Personal  Influence  — 

Today  the  Journal  of  Electricity  stands  for  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  West,  the  solution  of  its  problems  and  the 
recording  of  its  achievements.  Not  only  does  it 
bring  information  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of 
this  region  but  it  is  heart  and  soul  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  electrical  industry  west  of  the  Rockies 
and  has  a  part  in  the  plans  and  policies  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  course  of  its  progress.  In  recognition  of 
its  standard  of  impartial  service,  the  Journal  of 
Electricity  is  increasingly  being  called  upon  to  give 
advice  and  information  on  the  worth  of  electrical 
ware,  of  electrical  firms  and  individual  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  employment  and  government  service. 

War  Service  — 

Since  the  United  States  has  entered  the  great 
war,  the  sole  object  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  has 
been  to  serve  its  ends.  Realizing  that  only  in  so  far 


as  it  may  help  to  win  this  war  and  to  prepare  for  a 
sane  reconstruction  period  of  ter  the  war,  can  it  jus¬ 
tify  its  existence  during  this  trying  time,  the  entire 
work  of  the  paper  has  been  tested  on  this  basis.  Not 
only  have  the  members  of  this  organization  attained 
100  per  cent  in  all  war  giving,  not  only  have  fifty 
per  cent  of  its  staff  entered  the  government  service 
and  their  positions  where  possible  filled  with  young 
women  workers  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  but  every 
contribution  to  the  columns  of  the  Journal  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  has  been  weighed  in  the  light  of  its  value  to 
the  national  interest.  Its  service  in  Liberty  Loan 
and  other  patriotic  campaigns  has  been  recognized 
by  special  letters  of  thanks  from  government  offi¬ 
cials — and  the  contents  of  its  pages  even  where  not 
specifically  labelled  “war”  are  selected  with  the 
thought  of  contributing  to  the  efficiency  of  an  indus¬ 
try  which  is  a  war  essential.  Lost  energy  and 
wasteful  methods  are  today  a  national  loss — and  to 
the  elimination  of  such  conditions,  as  well  as  to  the 
furthering  of  direct  war  service,  the  influence  of  the 
Journal  of  Electricity  is  pledged. 

THE  JOURNAL  STAFF 

The  thirty-one  years  that  have  been  chronicled 
by  the  Journal  of  Electricity  and  its  predecessors 
have  been  years  of  splendid  achievement. 

E.  B.  Strong,  the  veteran  president  of  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  the  Journal 
of  Electricity,  is  shown  as  “The  Builder  of  the  West” 
in  this  issue  on  page  373,  in  appreciation  of  his  long 
and  able  service  to  the  West.  Mr.  Strong  is  the  only 
one  of  the  Journal  staff  who  can  date  back  in  service 
to  the  days  of  its  founding  in  1887. 

W.  M.  Deming,  general  manager  of  the  Journal 
of  Electricity,  is  a  native  of  New  England  and  came 
to  the  Journal  in  August,  1917,  after  twenty-nine 
years  of  successful  business  experience  with  the 
General  Electric  Company,  in  which  service  he  occu¬ 
pied  many  positions  of  importance  and  responsibility. 
Mr.  Deming  is  a  figure  of  national  reputation  in  the 
electrical  industry  and  his  wide  experience  acquired 
first  hand  in  many  of  the  problems  of  the  electrical 
industry — particularly  in  the  jobbing  and  contractor- 
dealer  field — is  of  invaluable  assistance  in  the  help¬ 
ful  work  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  in  building  up 
the  electrical  industry  in  the  West.  As  president 
and  part  owner  of  the  Electric  Supply  Company  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  one  of  the  best  known  electrical 
supply  houses  in  the  South,  he  not  only  keeps  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  all  problems  affecting  the  industry, 
but  is  himself  vitally  interested  in  their  correct 
solution. 

Robert  Sibley,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Electricity,  is  a  native  of  the  Southern  States.  He 
received  his  high  school  and  college  education  in  the 
West,  graduating  in  1903  as  the  most  distinguished 
student  among  the  engineering  classes  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  and  was  the  only  graduate  of  the 
year  to  be  elected  to  all  three  of  the  scholarship 
societies — Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma  Xi,  and  Tau  Beta 
Pi.  He  has  served  four  years  as  head  of  the  school 
of  engineering  at  the  University  of  Montana  and  four 
years  as  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  at  the 
University  of  California.  He  came  with  the  Journal 
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in  1912  and  since  January,  1917,  has  directed  the 
editorial  policy  of  the  Journal.  Mr.  Sibley’s  writings 
on  subjects  relating  to  hydroelectric  and  steam  elec¬ 
tric  practice  in  the  West,  and  on  engineering  devel¬ 
opment  in  China,  Japan  and  other  points  of  the 
Orient,  where  he  has  traveled  extensively,  have  been 
widely  and  favorably  reviewed  in  the  technical  and 
scientific  press  of  the  world.  Characteristic  of  this 
comment  is  the  signed  review  of  his  recent  book  on 
“Elements  of  Fuel  Oil  and  Steam  Engineering,”  that 
has  just  appeared  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 


W.  M.  DeminK  Robert  Sibley 

General  Manager  Eiditor 


ors  in  Fiterary  effort  under  Professor  Charles  Mills 
Gayley,  the  noted  dean  of  the  faculties  at  the  state 
university,  who  chose  Miss  Lockhart  as  departmental 
reader  in  appreciation  of  her  excellent  talent  in  Eng¬ 
lish  expression.  Miss  Lockhart,  though  but  a  recent 
graduate,  is  now  giving  a  course  on  business  English 
in  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Miss  Agnes  Ehrenberg  comes  to  the  Journal 
staff  with  a  secretarial  certificate  from  Columbia 
University  where  she  attended  a  year  in  graduate 
study  after  receiving  her  degree  at  the  University  of 


A.  H.  Halloran 
Assistant  Business  Manager 


Miss  Clotilde  Gfunsky 
Associate  Editor 


neers,  which  tersely  summarizes  his  recent  book  in 
the  following  highly  favorable  light:  “It  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  best  work  of  its  kind  for  students  of 
steam  engineering  who  are  interested  in  fuel  oil.” 

Arthur  H.  Halloran,  assistant  business  manager 
of  the  Journal  of  Electricity,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  California  with  the  class  of  1904.  He 
has  been  a  consistent  worker  in  behalf  of  the  Journal 
since  1907  when  he  entered  the  Journal’s  service. 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Halloran’s  present  activity  on  the 
business  end  of  the  Journal  he  is  also  serving  in  a 
most  effective  manner  as  secretary  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Section,  N.  E.  L.  A.,  with  which  organization 
he  has  been  intimately  associated  since  its  founding 
in  1916.  Prior  to  coming  with  the  Journal  of  Elec¬ 
tricity,  Mr.  Halloran  served  on  the  editorial  and 
managerial  staff  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press. 
In  1915  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Jury  of 
Awards  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Expo¬ 
sition. 

Miss  Clotilde  Grunsky,  associate  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Electricity  and  daughter  of  C.  E.  Grunsky, 
the  noted  civil  engineer,  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1914  from  the  University  of  California,  receiving 
election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the  award  from  the 
University  faculty  as  the  most  distinguished  gradu¬ 
ate  among  a  class  of  eight  hundred  men  and  women 
students.  Since  graduating  she  has  devoted  much 
study  and  time  to  vocational  and  welfare  work  among 
women  and  was  for  a  time  connected  with  the  faculty 
of  Mills  College  as  special  lecturer  on  vocational  prob¬ 
lems.  Her  constructive  technical  writing  on  subjects 
relating  to  engineering  and  contractor-dealer  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  electrical  industry  of  the  West  are  famil¬ 
iar  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity. 

Miss  Viola  Lockhart,  of  the  Journal  staff,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  California  with  the 
class  of  1918  in  which  she  gained  distinguished  hon- 


Califomia.  •  She  has  had  several  years  experience  as 
a  teacher  at  Miss  Ransome’s  School  in  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  has  had  experience  as  office  secretary  in 
the  offices  of  the  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
U.  S.  Rubber  Company  and  the  employment  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in 
New  York  City. 

Guy  T.  Bowman,  for  ten  years  foreman  in  charge 
of  the  composition  room  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity, 
has  added  a  wealth  of  expression  in  the  advertising 
and  editorial  makeup  of  the  Journal,  due  to  a  wide 
and  extended  experience  in  the  printer’s  art.  And 
the  many  others  who  are  serving  in  various  capaci¬ 
ties  of  editorial  and  managerial  work  for  the  Journal 
of  Electricity  in  the  home  office  at  San  Francisco,  in 
the  cities  of  the  Northwest  and  in  the  East,  which 
space  forbids  their  mention,  are  all  of  the  same  high 
character.  Such  service  has  indeed  made  possible 
the  splendid  accomplishments  of  the  Journal’s  thirty- 
one  years  in  the  West. 

WHO  WRITE  THE  ARTICLES  FOR  THE 
JOURNAL  OF  ELECTRICITY 

The  Journal  of  Electricity  enjoys  perhaps  a 
unique  position  in  technical  journalism.  Speaking 
as  it  does  for  an  industry  in  the  West  that  has 
established  a  host  of  new  world  records  in  commer¬ 
cial,  engineering  and  industrial  achievement,  it  num¬ 
bers  among  its  contributors  many  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  engineers,  executives,  educators  and  public- 
spirited  thinkers  of  modem  times.  The  following 
partial  outline  will  give  some  conception  of  the 
breadth  of  discussion  and  of  the  distinguished  writ¬ 
ers  that  have  contributed  to  its  columns  during  the 
past  eighteen  months,  among  which  will  be  found 
the  leaders  of  practically  every  progressive  move¬ 
ment  in  the  industry  in  the  West  during  this  period. 
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Among  these  contributors  are :  ^ 

Present  Day  Problems  of  Interest  to  the  Industry 

JOHN  A.  BRITTON,  vice-president  and  seneral  manager  of  the  Pacific  ( 
Gas  *  Electric  Company,  regent  of  the  University  of  California,  on 
public  policy  and  water  power  legislation. 

JOHN  CLAUSEN,  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  foreign  department 
of  the  Crocker  National  Bank,  on  foreign  finance  in  commerce  and 
engineering. 

HARRY  COE,  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  foreign  department  of  j 
the  Anglo  London  Paris  National  Bank,  on  finance  in  the  Orient. 

RAY  INGERSLEV,  electrical  engineer  of  the  Siam  Electricity  Company. 
Ltd.,  on  electrical  problems  in  Siam. 

R.  A.  LUNDQUIST,  expert  for  the  department  of  commerce,  on  electricity 
in  the  Orient.  i 

H.  F.  JACKSON,  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  S^ion  Ni  K  L.  A.  and 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Sierra  &  San  Francisco 
Power  Company,  on  rates  and  priorities. 

A.  G.  WISHON,  general  manager  of  the  San  Joaquin  Light  A  Power  Cor¬ 
poration.  on  rate  raising. 

A.  H.  BABCOCK,  consulting  engineer  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
on  railway  electrification. 

E.  J.  WALLIS,  western  manager  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  on 
conserving  labor  in  the  jobbing  business. 

W.  K.  WHITE  and  H.  G.  PROST,  well  known  patent  attorneys,  on  elec¬ 
trical  patents  In  the  West. 

MAJOR  GEORGE  F.  SEVER,  U.  S.  A.,  on  problems  of  the  War  Indus¬ 
tries  Board. 

MAX  THELEN,  president  of  the  California  Railroad  Commission,  on  util¬ 
ity  war  problems. 

GERTRUDE  TUCKER,  secretary  to  the  president  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Edison  Company,  on  women  and  the  war. 

ALBERT  E.  SCHWABACHER,  federal  fuel  administrator  for  California, 
on  fuel  conservation. 

H.  G.  BUTLER,  power  director  of  the  California  Railroad  Commission, 
on  power  conservation. 

D.  M.  FOLSOM,  federal  fuel  oil  administrator  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  on 
fuel  oil  and  its  conservation. 

CLOTILDE  GRUNSKY,  associate  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity,  on 
women  in  the  industry  and  good  practice  in  merchandising  in  the  West. 

Power  Generation  and  Development 

W.  F.  NEIMAN,  chief  engineer  of  the  Universal  Gas  A  Electric  Company, 
on  data  concerning  California  power  plant  generation. 

C.  E.  GRUNSKY,  consulting  engineer,  on  rate  fixing  problems  and  new 
power  development. 

A.  E.  CHANDLER,  president  California  Water  Commission,  on  new  ad¬ 
vances  in  Western  water  law. 

JOHN  H.  LEWIS,  state  engineer  of  Oregon,  on  organisation  of  water 
right  administration. 

F.  H.  FOWLEiR,  chief  hydroelectric  engineer  for  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
on  new  water  imwer  developments. 

W.  L.  HUBER,  consulting  civil  engineer,  government  reserves  and  for¬ 
estry  data. 

L.  R.  JORGENSEN,  consulting  engineer,  on  multiple  arch  design. 

F.  G.  BAUM,  consulting  engineer,  on  new  hydroelectric  development. 

P.  M.  DOWNING,  chief  engineer  electric  department.  Pacific  Gas  A  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  on  new  hydroelectric  development. 

ARNOLD  PFAU,  chief  hydraulic  engineer  Allls-Chalmers  Company,  on 
large  hydro  units. 

J.  E.  WOODBRIDGE,  chief  engineer  Sierra  A  San  Francisco  Power  Com- 
I>any  and  chairman  engineering  committee  of  Pacific  Coast  Section, 

N.  EL  L.  A.,  on  increasing  economy  in  hydro  generation. 

J.  P.  JOLLYMAN,  head  of  electric  construction  Pacific  Gas  A  Electric 
Company,  on  Increasing  hydro  economies. 

JOS.  N.  LE  CONTEL  head  of  hydraulic  department  University,  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  on  snow  fall  data  in  predicting  stream  flow. 

Transmission  and  Distribution 

C.  O.  POOLEL  chief  engineer  Southern  Sierras  Power  Company,  on  trans¬ 
mission  line  construction. 

L.  M.  KLAUBER,  superintendent  San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  A  Electric 
Company,  on  substation  design  and  construction. 

JOHN  R.  BROWNELL,  superintendent  of  safety,  California  Accident 
Commission,  and  ROBEiRT  L.  ELTRINGHAM,  electrical  engineer  for 
the  Commission,  on  safety  problems. 

EL  B.  ROSA,  chief  physicist,  W.  C.  WAGNE®,  field  electrical  engineer, 
and  C.  EL  OAKS,  research  engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards, 
on  problems  connected  with  the  National  Electrical  Safety  Code  and 
with  high  tension  insulator  investigations. 

H.  A.  BARRE,  electrical  engineer  for  the  Southern  California  Eidison 
Company  and  chairman  of  the  engineering  committee  of  Pacific  Coast 
Section,  N.  EL  L.  A.,  on  high  voltage  problems  and  new  power  devel¬ 
opment. 

D.  I.  CONEL  electrical  engineer  with  joint  committee  on  inductive  inter¬ 
ference,  on  problems  encountered  in  interference  research. 

J.  A.  KOONTZ,  electrical  engineer  Great  Western  Power  Company,  on 
high  tension  phenomena  and  economy  study. 

R.  C.  POWEJLL,  electrical  engineer  Pacific  Gas  A  Electric  Company,  on 
iron  as  a  conductor  of  electricity. 

R.  EL  CUNNINGHAM,  electrical  engineer  of  the  Southern  California  EJdi- 
son  Company,  on  distribution  losses. 

L.  S.  RELADY,  electrical  engineer  for  California  Railroad  Commission,  on 
war  problems. 

H.  H.  SCHOOLFIEILD,  chief  engineer  Pacific  Power  A  Light  Company, 
on  nationai  electrical  safety  code. 

i.'.  LISBERGER,  chief  engineer  San  Francisco  district.  Pacific  Gas  A 
Electric  Company,  on  distribution  economics. 

3:  NORTOMOREL  superintendent  of  distribution,  Los  Angeles  Gas  A 
^n>oratlon,  on  electrolytic  and  distribution  losses. 

J.  B.  FTSKEN,  chi€f  eii^n€€r  Wftflhlnffton  Watar  Power  Company,  on 
electric  range  loads. 

R.  J.  DAVIDSON  of  the  Pacific  Power  A  Light  Company,  on  under¬ 
ground  distribution. 

AUOTIN  ADAMS,  San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  A  Electric  Company,  on 
electric  installation  at  Camp  Kearny. 

MAJOR  JO^  C.  HAYES,  formerly  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Mt.  Whitney  Light  A  Power  Company,  on  electrical  insUllation  at 
Camp  Lewis. 

Steam  Generation  and  Fuel  Oil  Practice 

R.  J.  C.  AVOOD,  superintendent  of  steam  generation.  Southern  California 
^son  Cx>mpany,  on  steam  power  plant  losses. 

ROB^T  SIBLEY.  Mitor  Journal  of  Electricity,  on  fuel  oil  and  steam 
engineering  practice. 

CHAS.  H.  DELANY,  steam  power  plant  specialist  Pacific  Gas  A  Electric 
Company,  on  fuel  oil  and  steam  engineering  practice. 


EL  A.  ROGELRS,  efficiency  engineer  for  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  FYancisco, 
on  increasing  isolated  power  plant  economies. 

J.  M.  WADSWORTH,  administrating  engineer  of  fuel  administration,  on 
increasing  power  plant  economy. 

C.  N.  CROSS,  assistant  professor  mechanical  engineering  at  Stanford 
University,  on  Increasing  boiler  room  economies. 

W.  J.  SANTMYELR,  mechanical  engineer  for  the  Puget  Sound  Traction, 
Light  A  Power  Company,  on  powdered  coal.' 

Cooperative  Electrical  Selling 

L.  H.  NEWBELRT,  chairman  California  Electrical  Cooperative  Campaign ; 

W.  L.  GOODWIN,  founder  of  the  “Goodwin  Plan,”  General  Electric 

Company. 

M.  L.  SCOBEY,  general  manager  of  the  Home  Electrical,  on  dealer  prob¬ 
lems. 

G.  EL  ARBOGAST,  president  Southern  California  Association  of  ESectrical 
Contractors  and  Dealers,  on  affiliation. 

H.  P.  PITTS,  commercial  department  Pacific  Gas  A  Electric  Company, 
on  commercial  practice. 

R.  M.  ALVORD,  manager  supply  department  General  Electric  Company, 
on  better  selling  methods. 

W.  D.  KOHLWEY,  general  manager  Kohlwey-Smith-Alfs  Company,  on 
the  Cioodwin  Plan. 

A.  L.  SPRING,  field  representative  California  Electrical  Cooperative  Cam¬ 
paign,  on  cooperative  selling. 

EDRELSTELR  EL  SMITH,  secretary  Seattle  Association  Electrical  Contrac¬ 
tors  and  Dealers  Association,  on  the  Goodwin  Plan. 

T.  EL  BIBBINS,  president  and  general  manager  Pacific  States  EJectric 
Company,  on  community  of  interest. 

D.  E.  HARRIS,  salesmanager  Pacific  States  Electric  Company,  on  better 
selling. 

W.  M.  DELMING,  general  manager  Journal  of  Electricity,  on  contractor- 
dealer  problems. 

A.  H.  ELLIOT,  secretary  Pacific  Division  National  Electric  Supply  Job¬ 
bers’  Association,  on  credit  building. 

M.  A.  DE  LEW,  executive  committee  California  Association  Electrical 
Contractors  and  Dealers,  on  the  Goodwin  Plan. 

D.  J.  BUTTS,  Los  Angeles  manager  Western  Electric  Company,  on  co¬ 
operation. 

H.  H.  COURTWRIGHT,  general  manager  Valley  Electric  Supply  Go.,  on 
vacuum  cleaner  cooperative  campaigns. 

G.  EL  WIGGIN,  Dunham,  Carrigan  A  Hayden,  on  the  electrical  dealer. 
GOLDEN  J.  GUIVELR,  formerly  secretary  Utah  Association  E3ectrical  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Dealers,  on  dealer  problems. 

I.  W.  ALEXANDER,  commercial  engin^r  San  Joaquin  Lii^it  A  Power 
Corporation,  on  commercial  practice. 

C.  F.  BUTTE,  general  manager  Butte  Engineering  Company,  on  contrac¬ 
tor-dealer  problems. 

W.  R.  PUTNAM,  salesmanager  of  the  Utah  Power  A  Light  Company,  on 
accounting  and  selling  practice. 

H.  A.  LELMMON,  salesmanager  of  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric 
Company,  on  local  advertising. 

F.  D.  WEBER,  electrical  engineer  Oregon  Insurance  Rating  Bureau,  on 
new  rules  for  installation. 

MARY  F.  PATTERSON,  head  of  Household  Art  Department,  University 
of  California,  on  window  decoration. 

W.  R.  HELRSTEilN,  general  manager  Electric  Supply  Company,  on  credit 
problems. 

ELMA  STEINMANN,  in  charge  of  salesmanship  at  The  Ehnporium,  on 
better  selling  methods. 

A.  D.  McMullen,  electrical  dealer  at  Salt  Lake  City,  on  trade  accept¬ 
ances.  • 

GEX)RGE  A.  SCHNELIDELR,  Buffalo  manager  Western  ESectric  Company, 
on  technical  contractor-dealer  problems. 

L.  C.  MULLGARDT,  architect  at  P.-P.  I.  EL,  on  the  electrical  contractor 
and  the  architect. 

H.  N.  SELSSIONS,  commercial  engineer  Southern  California  Eldison  Com¬ 
pany,  on  electrical  refrigeration  and  salvage. 

A.  H.  HALLORAN,  assistant  business  manager  Journal  of  Electricity,  on 
contractor-dealer  problems. 

THE  OPINION  OF  THE  LEADERS  OF  THE  WEST 
During  recent  months  a  number  of  splendid  let¬ 
ters  have  been  received  by  the  Journal  of  Electricity 
from  the  leaders  of  all  lines  of  electrical  interest  in 
the  West,  whose  tribute  of  appreciation  is  the  strong¬ 
est  testimony  to  the  actual  service  of  the  Journal  of 
Electricity  in  every  vital  movement  of  the  day. 

JOHN  A.  BRITTON,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  and  the  noted  dean  of 
the  electrical  industry  in  the  West:  “Your  journal  has  been 
largely  instrumental  in  awakening  the  interest  of  the  public 
in  the  efforts  of  the  corporation  to  give  service.  I  view  your 
journal,  from  an  advertising  as  well  as  from  a  reading  stand¬ 
point,  equal  to  any  publication  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.” 

GUY  W.  TALBOT,  president  of  the  Northwest  Electric  Light 
&  Power  Association  and  of  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Com¬ 
pany,  and  a  recognized  builder  in  the  Northwest:  “T^e  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Electricity  has  a  worthy  mission  in  the  public  utility 
industry  and  it  is  filling  it  most  commendably.  Your  journal 
deserves  to  succeed  and  to  receive  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
the  industry  in  the  service  it  is  rendering.” 

GEORGE  A.  CAMPBELL,  general  manager  of  The  Truckee 
1  River  General  Electric  Company,  the  largest  and  most  influ¬ 
ential  public  utility  company  in  Nevada:  “You  will  continue 
:  to  grow  because  you  are  expending  your  greatest  effort  in 
advancing  ^e  industry,  instead  of  utilizing  all  your  energy 
in  advancing  the  Journal.” 

A.  E.  CHANDLER,  president  of  the  California  Water  Com- 
^  mission  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  on  Western 
I  Water  Law:  “I  personally  know  of  no  periodical  which  is 
rendering  better  service  in  the  publication  of  facts,  figures 
'  and  arguments  designed  to  correct  existing  erroneous  views 
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and  to  BUILD  UP  THE  INDUSTRY  than  the  Journal  of 
Electricity.” 

A.  G.  WISHON,  general  manager  of  the  San  Joaquin  Light 
&  Power  Corporation,  a  corporation  that  serves  the  greatest 
electrically  irrigated  area  in  the  world:  “My  men  place  the 
Journal  of  Electricity  first  in  the  matter  of  technical  and 
general  information  in  our  line.  .  There  is  no  medium  of 
advertising  that  could  possibly  reach  the  electrical  trade  on 
this  coast  with  the  same  influence,  and  therefore,  it  ought 
to  be  a  prime  source  for  advertising.” 

H.  L.  BLEEKER,  vice-president  of  the  Northwest  Electric 
Light  &  Power  Association  and  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  The  Washington  Water  Power  Company,  a  com¬ 
pany  that  serves  the  electrical  lines  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau¬ 


kee  &  Puget  Sound  Railway  and  the  superbly  electrically 
equipped  mines  of  the  famous  Coeur  d’Alenes  of  Idaho:  “I 
would  say  that  it  is  more  closely  read  than  any  other  publica¬ 
tion  of  its  class  that  we  receive,  and  we  look  for  its  receipt 
with  keen  pleasure.” 

R.  H.  BALLARD,  vice-president  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association  and  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  Edison  Company,  one  of  the  largest  and  in  many  respects 
one  of  the  most  unique  and  efficient  utility  organizations  in 
existence:  “Its  files  are  a  down-to-the-minute  history  of 
electrical  achievement  in  the  great  territory  which  it  covers 
so  conscientiously.  We  must  accord  to  the  Journal,  devoted 
to  its  needs,  one  of  the  highest  places  in  current  electrical 
literature.” 

A.  E.  SCHWABACHER,  Federal  Fuel  Administrator,  in  writ¬ 
ing  appreciatively  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal:  “With 
thanks  to  you  and  the  men  of  your  Journal  for  the  excellent 
support  you  are  griving  the  Fuel  Administration  in  its  efforts 
for  conservation.” 

A.  B.  WEST,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  The 
Southern  Sierras  Power  Company,  operating  the  longest 
transmission  high  tension  system  in  the  world:  “We  find  that 
the  technical  articles  contained  in  the  Journal  of  Electricity 
are  of  gn:«at  value  in  keeping  our  operating  heads  in  touch 
with  the  activities  of  other  power  companies.” 

S.  M.  KENNEDY,  general  agent  of  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  and  one  of  the  best  known  authorities  on 


commercial  matters  pertaining  to  the  electrical  industry: 
“In  fostering  the  splendid  electrical  cooperative  movement  in 
California,  the  Journal  of  Electricity  has  done  a  magnificent 
and  enduring  work.” 

H.  C.  REID,  president  of  the  California  Association  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Contractors  and  Dealers — an  association  of  national 
reputation  for  effective  results:  “The  electrical  contractors, 
and  dealers  have  felt  the  need  of  just  such  assistance  as  you 
are  rendering  and,  in  these  days  of  evolution  of  the  contrac¬ 
tor-dealer  movement,  your  columns  are  providing  a  medium 
of  exchange  that  is  indeed  very  helpful.” 

RONALD  C.  GRIFFIN,  electrical  distribution  department  of 
the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  writes  to  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Electricity  how  the  younger  men  view  its 
columns:  “The  Journal  of  Electricity  is  so  full  of  matter  of 
intimate  interest  to  western  engineers  that  it  compels  me  to 
decide  that  I  can  no  longer  continue  to  be  a  non-subscriber.” 
ED  WRIGHT,  secretary  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Oregon,  a  commission  noted  for  many  advances  in  utility 
regulation:  “We  have  found  your  publication  to  be  of  inter¬ 
est  and  value  to  the  commission,  and  shall  be  glad  to  be 
placed  upon  your  paid  subscription  list.” 

T.  E.  BIBBINS,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Pacific 
States  Electric  Company  and  one  of  the  best  known  figures 
in  the  electrical  supply  business  in  the  West:  “We  have  been 
keenly  interested  in  your  efforts  to  bring  to  the  electrical 
reading  public  the  problems  of  wholesale  and  retail  distri¬ 
bution.  This  form  of  encouragement  is  very  helpful  to  the 
electrical  distributors.  It  is  because  of  this  and  other  reasons 
that  our  company  has  used  your  columns  for  a  substantial 
part  of  its  advertising  program.” 

W.  S.  BERRY,  western  salesmanager  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company  and  president  of  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Supply  Jobbers’  Association,  an  association  noted  for 
esprit  de  corps  of  its  membership  and  keen  attention  to 
gathering  facts  of  interest  to  the  trade:  “I  always  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  latest  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  with  the 
greatest  interest  and  pleasure  as  to  the  popular  and  instruc¬ 
tive  reading  matter  covering  technical  subjects,  current  events 
and  happenings  on  the  Pacific  Coast.” 

PACIFIC  COAST  SECTION,  N.  E.  L.  A.  (Riverside  Conven¬ 
tion),  an  association  representing  over  a  half-billion  dollars 
in  invested  capital:  “We  wish  to  place  on  record  as  the  first 
resolution,  one  coming  from  the  convention  as  a  whole  and 
expressing  the  sentiments  of  each  individual  member,  a  reso¬ 
lution  acknowledging  our  full  appreciation  of  the  work  done, 
and  the  unselfish  cooperation  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity 
and  its  staff.  To  the  Journal  and  its  organization  this  con¬ 
vention  is  indeed  indebted: 

“Whereas,  The  Journal  of  Electricity  has  freely  pub¬ 
lished  in  its  columns  all  of  the  papers  and  reports  presented 
at  the  Riverside  Convention  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Section, 
N.  E.  L.  A.,  and  has  also  published  a  Daily  Service  Issue 
during  the  convention, 

“Be  It  Resolved,  That  this  association  hereby  expresses 
its  hearty  thanks  to  the  Journal  and  places  on  record  its 
appreciation  alike  of  the  generosity  and  efficiency  with  which 
this  service  has  been  rendered.” 

PACIFIC  COAST  SECTION,  N.  E.  L.  A.  (Del  Monte  Conven¬ 
tion).  In  writing  to  Robert  Sibley,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Electricity,  who  acted  as  general  chairman  of  the  Convention 
Committee,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  thus 
expressed  itself: 

“The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Section, 
N.  E.  L.  A.,  at  its  meeting  of  Sept.  20,  1918,  unanimously 
decided  that  a  vote  of  thanks  and  appreciation  be  extended  to 
the  Journal  of  Electricity  organization  for  the  able,  efficient 
and  economical  manner  in  which  the  convention  details  were 
handled.” 

Proceedings  of  Spokane  Convention  of  Northwestern  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Association  — 

MR.  CLARK  (Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Com¬ 
pany):  “I  think  it  is  perfectly  fitting  that  this  Association 
take  some  action  in  the  way  of  expressing  appreciation  and 
gratitude  to  the  publication  known  as  the  Journal  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  for  the  very  excellent  cooperation  and  interest  that 
they  have  manifested  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Association 
which  has  made  possible  the  chronicling  of  the  events  of  this 
body  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  bound  to  add  prestige  and  give 
impetus  to  the  work  of  the  Association;  and  particularly  to 
the  cause  of  the  development  of  the  electric  range.  I  move 
that  an  expression  of  appreciation  be  extended  by  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  behalf  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity.”  _  Motion 
duly  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  unanimously  carried. 
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STATISTICAL  DATA  ON  POWER  COMPANIES 

BY  W.  F.  NEIMAN 

(An  interesting  compilation  of  comparative  data  of  power  companies  required  by  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  California.  Financial  data  is  to  be  obtained  from  that  source,  but  the  tables 
here  given  deal  with  the  statistical  data  which  has  never  been  thus  classified — and  form  val¬ 
uable  reference  material.  The  author,  who  spent  many  months  on  this  tabulation,  is  sales 
manager  of  the  Universal  Electric  and  Gas  Company,  with  head  quarters  in  San  Francisco. 

— The  Editor.) 


Classification  of  Companies  — 

The  “Uniform  Classification  of  Accounts”  for  electric 
corporations  defines  a  class  “A”  company  as  one  having  oper¬ 
ating  revenue  exceeding  $100,000.00,  a  class  “B”  company 
as  one  having  an  average  annual  operating  revenue  less  than 
$100,000.00  and  more  than  $25,000.00,  and  a  class  “C”  company 
as  one  having  an  average  annual  operating  revenue  of  less 
than  $25,000.00. 

For  the  year  1916,  there  were  61  incorporated  electric 
companies  reporting  to  the  Commission,  25  class  “A”  com¬ 
panies,  11  class  “B”  companies  and  25  class  “C”  companies. 

The  25  companies  listed,  together  represent  98.2%  of 
the  total  operating  revenue  “electric”  of  the  61  incorporated 
companies  for  the  year  1916. 

Operating  Revenues  — 

Operating  revenue  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
that  which  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  current,  and  the  second 
that  which  is  derived  from  other  operations  directly  connected 
with  the  sale  of  current. 

For  convenience  and  distinction  the  former  will  be  called 
“operating  revenue  electric”  and  the  latter  “other  operating 


revenue,”  the  sum  of  the  two  being  “total  operating  revenue.” 

In  addition  to  the  61  incorporated  companies  there  were 
19  non-incorporated  companies  (all  Class  “C”)  reporting  to 
the  Commission  in  1916,  which  were  not  included  in  the 
above  totals.  The  total  operating  revenue  of  these  concerns 
for  1916  was  $74,881.02,  one  company  (East  Oakland  Water) 
and  Light  Company)  not  giving  its  revenue. 

Municipal  Companies  — 

For  the  fiscal  year  1915-1916  there  were  18  municipal¬ 
ities  operating  electric  light  and  power  concerns  in  this  state. 
The  equivalent  “total  operating  revenue  electric”  of  these 
companies  was  $812,172.33,  and  the  cost  of  current  purchased 
from  outside  companies  $90,847.18,  and  the  number  of  con¬ 
sumers  served  29,980.  For  the  fiscal  year  1916-1917  there 
were  19  cities  operating  electric  light  and  power  concerns  (the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  being  added  to  the  list),  the  revenue 
derived  being  $831,602.30,  the  cost  of  current  purchased  from 
outside  companies  $116,146.36  and  the  number  of  consumers 
served  33,996. 

Territory  Served  — 

The  Califomia-Oregon  Power  Company  operated  both 
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DATA  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER.  1915 


1  The  Sierra  and  San  Francisco  Power  Co.  reports  havinK  purchased 
32.093,660  kw-hr.  from  the  City  Electric  Co.  in  1916.  The  City  Electric 
Co.  reports  selling  82,093,660  kw-hr.  under  Railway  Power  (to  United 
R.R.  (3o.)  for  the  sum  of  $363,080.16  in  1916.  The  Sierra  Co.  does  not 
include  this  cost  under  "Cost  of  current  Purchased,”  and  apparently 
includes  no  income  for  same  under"  "Electric  Revenue.”  Deducting 
this  32,093,660  kw-hr.  (which  undoubtedly  is  paid  for  directly  by  the 
United  R.R.  Co.)  we  have  "Loss”  as  16.8%  and  "Average  Rate”  as 
0.926  cents  per  kw-hr..  which  are  probably  the  correct  figures. 

2  The  Western  States  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  (Richmond  District)  shows  a 
"loss”  of  0.4%  which  is  absurdly  small.  Either  kw-hr.  purchased  or 
kw-hr.  sold  is  incorrect. 

3  The  Coast  Counties  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  and  the  Union  Traction  Co.  of 
Santa  Crus  are  owned  by  the  same  people.  The  Coast  Counties  gen¬ 
erates  some  current  and  purchases  the  balance  from  the  Pacific  Gas  ft 


Electric  Co.  In  1916  the  Coast  Counties  turned  over  to  the  Traction 
Co.  1,169,700  kw-hr.  which  was  not  included  in  the  6,210,046  kw-hr. 
reported  sold.  The  amount  disposed  of  was,  therefore,  6,379,746  kw-hr. 
which  makes  the  correct  "Loss”  30.8%  and  not  48.6%  as  given  above. 
The  (k>ast  Counties  reports  no  revenue  under  "Electric  Revenue”  de¬ 
rived  from  current  turned  over  to  the  Traction  Co.,  credit  being  given 
for  cost  of  same  under  "Operating  Expense.” 

4  The  Universal  Electric  ft  Gas  Co.  reports  net  generated.  During  1916 
there  was  784,096  kw-hr.  used  at  power  house.  Including  this  the 
"Loss”  was  18.1%  instead  of  6.6%  which  was  "Line  Loss”  only.  Adding 
used  at  power  house  to  total  generated  and  purchased.  Annual  Load 
Feeder  is  31.3%. 


•  Exclusive  of  Municipal  Street  Arc  Lights — Current  for  Street  Arcs  is 
purchased  on  flat  rate  per  Arc,  no  meter  record  of  kw-hr.  consumed 
Revenue  from  Street  Arcs  in  1916  was  $316,211.60. 
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DATA  FOR  POWER  COMPANIES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  1916 


1  The  Sierra  and  San  Francisco  Power  Co.  reports  having  purchased 
32,156,600  kw-hr.  from  the  City  Electric  Co.  in  1916.  The  City  Electric 
Co.  reports  selling  32,166,600  kw-hr.  under  Railroad  Power  (to  United 
R.R.  Co.  of  S.  F.)  for  the  sum  of  $363,734.60  in  1916.  The  Sierra  Co. 
does  not  include  this  cost  under  “Cost  of  Current  Purchased,”  and 
apparently  includes  no  income  for  same  under  “Electric  Revenue.”  De¬ 
ducting  this  32,166,600  kw-hr.  (which  is  probably  paid  for  direct  by 
the  U.  R.  R.  Co.)  “Loss”  would  be  17.1%  and  “Average  Rate”  0.996  cts. 
per  kw-hr. — these  most  likely  are  the  correct  figures. 

2  Evidently  some  error  in  Report — see  Table  for  year  1917,  Western 
States  Gas  A  Electric  Co.,  Richmond  District. 

3  Main  station  only. — In  the  latter  part  of  1916  the  San  Diego  Ck>ns.  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.  acquired  the  Elscondido  Utilities  Co.  and  the  Oceanside 
Electric  &  Gas  Co.  (Revenue  in  1916  for  the  former  was  $9,607.70  and 
for  the  latter  $7,103.16).  These  properties  are  the  ones  omitted  in  the 
columns  noted.  The  total  Electric  Revenue  includes  that  of  Oceanside, 
hence  the  annual  revenue  per  consumer  is  slightly  larger  than  it  should 
be  for  Main  Stations  only. 

4  Of  the  6,712,126  kw-hr.  reported  sold  by  the  (k>ast  Counties  Gas  & 
EUectric  C^.  in  1916,  1,144,400  kw-hr.  was  turned  over  to  the  Union 

in  California  and  in  Oregon.  In  1916  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  5251  consumers  in  Oregon  was  $227,198.32  which 
included  the  total  revenue  from  sales  to  other  electric  cor¬ 
porations  by  this  company.  Deducting  this  amount,  the 
“total  operating  revenue  electric”  for  the  state  of  California 
for  the  year  1916,  covering  all  companies  repiorting  either  to 
the  Railroad  Commission  or  to  the  State  Controller,  was 
$34,580,429.69,  the  Municipal  companies  representing  2.4% 
of  the  total. 

It  would  probably  be  interesting  to  include  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  the  territory  served  by  each  company  in  the  table,  but 
space  will  not  permit;  however,  they  have  been  divided  into 
those  serving  in  Northern  California  and  those  serving  in 
Southern  California,  taking  the  Tehachapi  Pass  as  the  divid¬ 
ing  line.  The  companies  warked  (N)  serve  the  northern  and 
those  marked  (S)  the  southern  portion  of  the  state. 

Explanation  of  Table  — 

The  Western  States  Gas  &  Electric  Company  serves  in 
three  distinct  parts  of  Northern  California,  separated  from 
each  other  by  more  than  fifty  miles.  As  they  are  not  inter¬ 
connected  the  data  from  each  of  the  districts  is  given  in  the 
table.  The  statistical  data  of  the  Oro  Electric  Corporation 
and  the  Oro  Water,  Light  &  Power  Company  (the  latter  a 
class  “B”  company)  are  all  included  in  the  report  of  the  Oro 
Electric  Corporation. 


Trmction  <3o.,  no  revenue  for  which  is  included  under  “Electric  Reve¬ 
nue”  in  their  report.  Deducting  amount  turned  over  to  Traction  (3o. 
the  Average  Rate  Received  is  4.679  cts.  per  kw-hr.  sold. 

6  Kw-hr.  reix>rted  sold  by  the  Holton  Power  Co.  for  1916  is  probably 
less  than  the  actual  amount  sold.  The  difference  seems  to  have  been 
included  with  kw-hr.  sold  in  1917.  Taking  total  kw-hr.  generated  and 
purchased  for  1916  and  1917  (21,131.340)  and  total  sold  for  1916  and 
1917  (16,063,316)  the  “loss”  would  be  24.0%  and  the  average  rate 
receiv^  for  these  two  years  3.709  cts.  per  kw-hr.  sold,  which  more 
nearly  corresionds  with  1916  results. 

6  The  Universal  Electric  A  Gas  Co.  reports  net  generated.  During  1916 
there  was  745,703  kw-hr.  used  at  power  house.  Including  this  the 
“Loss”  was  20.7%  and  the  annual  load  factor  36.0%. 

•  Exclusive  of  Municipal  Street  Arc  Lights. — Current  for  Street  Arcs  is 
purchased  by  Los  Angeles  Gas  A  Electric  Corp.  from  Paciflc  Light  A 
Power  Co.  at  flat  rate  per  arc. — No  meter  record  of  kw-hr.  consump¬ 
tion  is  kept  by  the  L.  A.  G.  A  E.  Ck>rp.  Revenue  received  from  Street 
Arcs  by  L.  A.  G.  A  E.  Ck>rp.  for  year  was  $313,332.91,  leaving  $1,342,- 
244.24  as  revenue  exclusive  of  Municipal  Street  Arcs. 

On  June  1,  1917,  the  Southern  California  Edison  Com¬ 
pany  took  over  the  Pacific  Light  &  Power  Corporation.  In 
the  1917  table  the  latter  is  shown  for  five  months  and  the 
total  for  the  two  companies,  considered  as  one,  for  the  entire 
year. 

On  April  1,  1917,  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
took  over  the  Oro  Electric  Corporation  and  the  Oro  Water, 
Light  and  Power  Company.  These  latter  companies  made  no 
report  for  1917,  but  the  results  from  the  time  of  purchase  are 
included  with  that  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  for 
1917.  These  purchases  reduced  the  number  of  class  “A” 
companies  in  1917  to  23. 

Of  the  companies  shown  in  the  1917  table  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company  owns  or  controls  the  Mount 
Whitney  Power  &  Electric  Company,  the  Santa  Barbara  Gas 
&  Electric  Company  and  the  Ventura  Water  Power  Company. 
The  Great  Western  Power  Company  owns  the  City  Electric 
Company.  The  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation, 
owns  the  Midland  Counties  Public  Service  Corpoi*ation.  The 
Sierra  &  San  Francisco  Power  Company  owns  the  Coast  Val¬ 
leys  Gas  &  Electric.  The  Western  States  Gas  &  Electric 
Company  and  the  San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric 
Company  are  owned  by  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Company.  The 
Southern  Sierra  Power  Company  owns  or  controls  the  Holton 
Power  Company  and  the  Coachella  Valley  Ice  &  Electric 
Company.  There  are  other  companies  (class  “B”  and  class 
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“C”)  which  are  owned  by  these  companies  but  which  are  not 
listed  in  the  tables. 

Figures  of  Growth  — 

In  the  tables  under  the  column  headed  Gross  Electric 
Revenue  is  given  the  “operating  revenue  electric”  which,  as 
explained,  is  the  total  operating  revenue  less  “other  operating 
revenue.”  The  per  cent  this  revenue  bears  to  the  correspond¬ 
ing  revenue  of  the  previous  year,  is  also  gpven  in  the  column 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  rate  of  growth.  To  properly 
appreciate  and  make'  comparison  between  the  companies  in 
this  respect  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  companies  absorbed  by 
those  listed  during  the  three  years  covered  by  the  tables. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  acquired  the  West 
Sacramento  Electric  Company  in  1915.  The  increase  of 
13.3%  in  revenue  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  in 
1915  over  1914  is  largely  due  to  the  revenue  from  the  Panama 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  in  that  year. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1915  the  Great  Western  Power 
Company  took  over  and  operated  the  United  Light  &  Power 
Company  and  the  Central  Oakland  Light  &  Power  Company 
and  the  City  Electric  Company  took  over  and  operated  the 
Consumers,  Southside  and  Equitable  Light  &  Power  Com¬ 
panies.  The  Sierra  &  San  Francisco  Power  Company  acquired 
the  La  Grange  division  of  the  Yosemite  Power  Company  Oct. 
1,  1917.  The  San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  acquired  two  companies — see  foot  note  No.  3  in  table 
for  Year  1916.  'Fhe  Mount  Whitney  Power  &  Electric  Com- 


pany  acquired  the  Tulare  Country  Power  Company,  August 
1,  1915. 

Growing  Companies  — 

Since  the  number  of  consumers  is  given  as  those  on 
the  lines  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  evident  that  with  a 
growing  company  the  average  revenue  per  consumer  is  less 
than  would  result  if  conditions  remained  stationary,  the 
faster  the  company  is  growing  the  greater  the  difference. 
Similarly,  the  annual  load  factor  for  the  system  of  a  growing 
company  is  less  than  would  result  if  all  the  consumers  were 
on  the  system  the  entire  year,  as  the  system  peak  generally 
(though  not  always)  occurs  in  the  month  of  December. 

Value  of  Reports  — 

The  financial  part  of  the  reports  is  carefully  checked 
by  the  Auditing  Department  of  the  Commission  and  the  sta¬ 
tistical  part  to  some  extent — undoubtedly  this  part  of  the 
report  would  be  more  thoroughly  checked  if  the  Commission 
had  sufficient  funds  for  this  purpose.  The  statistical  part  of 
the  larger  companies’  reports  is  very  good  and  complete  and 
two  of  them  deserve  special  mention  in  this  respect,  namely, 
the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  and  the  Great  Western 
Power  Company.  A  few  of  the  reports  are  rather  indefinite 
and  some  (mainly  class  “C”  companies)  are  worthless.  If  all 
the  companies  would  give  as  much  care  to  the  statistical  part 
1  '  as  they  do  to  the  financial  part  the  reports  would  be  of  great 
value. 

1ft,,  ..4..,  £>.««».,  V,  isn. _ _ _ _ 


DATA  FOR  POWER  COMPANIES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  1*17 


1  The  Sierra  A  San  Francisco  Power  Go.  reports  having  purchasad 
27,426,990  kw-hr.  from  the  City  Electric  Co.  in  1917.  The  City  Electric 
Co.  reports  selling  27,461,000  kw>hr.  under  Railway  Power  (to  United 
R.R.  Co.  of  S.  F.)  for  the  sum  of  1809,082.21  in  1917.  The  Sierra  Co. 
does  not  include  this  cost  under  “Cost  of  Current  Purchased,”  and 
apparently  includes  no  income  for  same  under  “ESectric  Revenue.” 
Deducting  this  27,426,990  kw-hr.  (which  is  probably  paid  for  direct  by 
the  U.  R.R.  Co.)  “Loss”  would  be  18.7%  and  “Average  Rate”  1.070  cts. 
per  kw-hr.  These  most  likely  are  the  correct  figures.  (Note.— Contract 
between  City  Electric  (3o.  and  U.  R.R.  <3o.  expired  and  was  terminated 
In  November,  1917.) 

2  Kw-hr.  Sold  not  given  in  1917  Report — see  1916  Table  for  “Loss”  and 
“Average  Rate”  of  Stockton  District  of  Western  States  Gas  A  Electric 
Co.  for  year  1916. 

8  Main  Station  Only — all  the  rest  of  data  for  entire  system.  Main  Sta¬ 
tion  is  entire  system  exclusive  of  Oceanside,  Escondido  and  Capistrano, 
electric  re^■enue  from  which  amounted  to  826,787.42  in  1917,  leaving 
8886,828.66  from  Main  Station,  that  is  considering  “all  other  operating 
revenue”  as  derived  from  Main  Station.  In  addition  to  Electric  Reve¬ 
nue  given  for  San  Diego  0>ns.  Gas  A  EHectric  Co.  "all  other  operating 
revenue”  for  this  company  in  1917  was  814,107.86.  The  figures  given 
for  “Loss”  and  “Average  Rate”  are  slightly  higher  than  they  actually 
are  on  account  of  kw-hr.  sold  ouUide  of  Main  SUtlon  not  being  In¬ 
cluded. 


The  Kw-hr.  reported  sold  in  1917  by  the  Southern  Sierras  Power  Co. 
is  probably  incomplete.  Their  “Electric  Revenue”  has  increased  89.6% 
over  1916  revenue  yet  they  report  selling  4,448,449  kw-hr.  less  than  in 

1916.  If  the  kw-hr.  generated  and  purchased  and  the  kw-hr.  sold  were 
correct  they  would  have  a  “Loes”  of  68.6%,  which  is  absurd — see  "Loss” 
for  this  company  in  1916  Table. 

See  foot  note  for  Holton  Power  Co.  in  1916  table. 

The  Coast  Counties  Gas  A  Electric  Co.  report  selling  6,298,900  kw-hr.  in 

1917.  In  addition  to  this  they  turned  over  to  the  Union  Traction  Co. 
1,140,600  kw-hr.,  no  revenue  for  which  is  included  in  "I3ectric  Reve¬ 
nue.”  This,  added  to  the  amount  reported  sold  gives  a  total  of  7,484,600 
kw-hr.  Using  this  figure  the  “Loes”  is  27.7%  which  is  correct,  and 
actual  %  of  1916  kw-hr.  sold  is  110.8%  and  not  98.8%.  In  1916  Report 
kw-hr.  to  Traction  Co.  was  included. 

The  Universal  Electric  A  Gas  Co.  reports  net  generated.  During  1917 
there  was  709,478  kw-hr.  used  at  power  house.  Including  this  the  “Loss” 
was  19.8%  and  the  annual  load  factor  89.8%. 

Elxciusive  of  Municipal  Street  Arc  Lights. — Current  for  Street  Ares  is 
purchased  by  Los  Angeles  Gas  A  Electric  C!orp.  at  flat  rate  per  arc 
light. — No  record  of  kw-hr.  consumption  is  kept.  Revenue  received 
from  Street  Arcs  in  1917  was  8261,282.27.  leaving  81,876.982.16  as  reve¬ 
nue  exclusive  of  Municipal  Street  Arcs. 
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JOURNAL  OF 
FINANCING  THE  CONTRACTOR-DEALER 

BY  W.  R.  HERSTEIN 

(What  you  can  do  about  it  to  obtain  credit  if  you 
have  a  small  capital  or  none — Suggestions  as  to 
avenues  open  and  the  basis  on  which  money  is  to  ^ 
borrowed.  The  author  is  well  known  as  an  author¬ 
ity  on  credit  matters,  being  general  manager  of  the 
Electric  Supply  (Company  of  Memphis,  Tenn. — The 
Editor.) 

The  financial  feature  of  his  business  is  always 
one  of  importance  to  the  contractor-dealer.  To  many, 
it  is  vital.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  therefore,  that  a 
failure  to  comprehend  the  most  elementary  princi¬ 
ples  of  financing  a  business  handicaps  so  many  men 
who,  otherwise,  would  become  successful  business 
men. 

The  Position  of  the  Electrical  Business 
The  contractor-dealer  can  hardly  be  considered 
according  to  the  standards  of  the  average  business. 
Ordinarily  a  commercial  enterprise  is  started  after 
due  deliberation,  and  with  all  the  necessary  prelim¬ 
inaries  in  the  shape  of  capital,  credit,  management, 
etc.  Probably  more  than  half  the  existing  electrical 
contracting  businesses,  on  the  contrary,  like  Topsy, 
“just  growed”  and  never  had  any  real,  formal  incep¬ 
tion.  Many  contractor-dealers  evolved  into  their 
present  status  without  realizing  that  they  were  in 
process  of  evolution.  The  result  is  that  they  have 
not  now,  and  have  never  had,  any  well  defined  finan¬ 
cial  policy ;  have  never  been  in  condition  to  command 
the  lines  of  credit  due  them  from  the  trade  and  from 
their  bankers,  and  without  which  their  operations 
are  handicapped  and  the  healthy  and  legitimate 
growth  of  their  establishments  restricted. 

Just  as  every  man  is  presumed  to  be  innocent 
until  he  is  proven  guilty,  so  every  person  is  assumed 
to  be  honest  and  worthy  of  credit  until  he  proves 
himself  otherwise — with  this  important  distinction: 
that  one  man  may  be  a  safe  credit  risk  for  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  and  another  for  only  ten  dollars. 

The  Basis  of  Credit 

As  even  the  veriest  beginner  in  the  business  of 
granting  credits  knows,  and  at  the  risk  of  repeating 
what  the  reader  has  learned  many  years  ago,  three 
main  points  are  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
every  person  applying  for  credit  accommodation: 
capitel,  ability  and  character.  However,  since  new 
candidates  are  entering  the  electrical  field  every  day, 
it  may  be  well  to  include  these  ideas  in  the  present 
article,  and  to  elaborate  by  going  into  the  reasons 
for  establishing  these  three  tests. 

The  Importance  of  Adequate  Capital 
Capital  is  considered  of  first  importance,  be¬ 
cause  the  other  two  items  of  ability  and  character 
are  intangible,  whereas  capital  is  definite  and  cer¬ 
tain,  and  when  the  credit  man  or  banker  knows  the 
extent  of  this,  his  experience  enables  him  to  judge 
just  how  far  he  can  with  safety  carry  his  customers. 
It  may  be  assumed,  also,  that  a  person  with  sufficient 
capital  could  hardly  have  acquired  or  commanded  it 
without  a  sufficiency  of  the  other  two  requisites.  At 
all  events,  the  possession  of  capital  insures  creditors 
against  disaster  for  at  least  a  sufficiently  long  period 
fitter  the  new  enterprise  is  started,  to  guard  against 
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unreasonably  heavy  loss,  and  thereby,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  supplies  the  lack  of  ability,  and  in  some  degree 
forms  a  safeguard  against  character  of  the  wrong 
sort. 

Credit  Without  Capital 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  person  of 
known  ability  is  without  capital.  Among  business 
men,  lack  of  capital  is  not  considered  a  fatal  bar  to 
the  granting  of  credit,  and  it  may  be  remarked 
parenthetically  that  here  is  the  big  opportunity  for 
the  electrical  supply  jobber.  If  the  applicant  for 
credit,  in  addition  to  his  khown  ability,  l^ars  a  good 
reputation,  almost  any  jobber  would  be  justified,  for 
the  sake  of  creating  a  profitable  outlet,  in  rendering 
financial  assistance;  provided,  of  course,  that  he  is 
not  at  the  same  time  fostering  a-  new  competitor  for 
existing  contractor-dealers  in  a  field  where  such  com¬ 
petition  would  manifestly  result  in  disaster  to  both 
old  and  new;  and  provided  also  that  the  financial 
assistance  rendered  is  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
prudence.  With  proven  ability  and  good  reputation, 
experience  shows  that  the  credit  risk  is  a  safe  one 
when  properly  watched  and*  confined  within  reason¬ 
able  limits. 

The  Element  of  Character 

Strange  to  say,  the  element  of  character  is  last 
to  be  considered' in  the  judgment  of  the  credit  man, 
though  at  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  it  should 
take  precedence  over  the  considerations  of  capital 
and  ability.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  a  man  with 
capital  and  ability  is  likely  to  be  successful ;  and  selt- 
interest,  regardless  of  his  character,  will  impel  him 
to  take  care  of  his  obligations  properly.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  men  like  these  must  be  constantly  and 
closely  watched,  not  for  fear  that  the  principal  debt 
may  1^  imperiled,  but  because  any  profit  that  might 
be  earned  from  the  account  may  be  lost  through  un¬ 
just  claims  and  other  sharp  practices.  Nevertheless 
from  purely  a  credit  standpoint,  the  risk  is  fairly 
safe. 

Open  Dealing 

If  the  contractor-dealer  will  keep  the  credit  re¬ 
quirements  of  capital,  ability  and  character  in  mind, 
he  will  attain  that  desirable  condition  where  he  sees 
himself  as  others  see  him — particularly  as  the  credit 
man  and  banker  see  him ;  and  he  should  thereupon  be 
able  to  turn  the  situation  to  his  own  profit.  First 
of  all,  he  should  not  ask  credit  of  people  who  do  not 
know  him — either  personally,  or  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  mercantile  agencies  and  other  regular  chan¬ 
nels  of  information.  If  he  is  seeking  credit  favors, 
he  should  lay  all  his  cards  on  the  table  and  give  the 
other  fellow  a  square  deal.  Any  attempt  at  con¬ 
cealment  will  sooner  or  later  become  apparent,  will 
create  distrust  and  will  operate  to  his  disadvantage. 
If  he  knows  he  is  not  worthy  of  credit,  he  will  gain 
little  or  nothing  by  seeking  it.  If  he  knows  that  he 
is  worthy  of  credit,  he  should  have  no  fear  in  giving 
a  complete  statement  of  his  financial  condition  to 
every  one  interested,  including,  first  of  all,  t^e  mer¬ 
cantile  agencies.  If  he  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  is  entitled  to  credit  or  not,  the  open  and  above- 
Ixiard  policy  is  the  only  sensible  one  to  pursue. 
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THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  THING  IN  YOUR  BUSINESS 

BY  C.  P.  SCOTT 

(The  measure  of  your  success,  the  factor  which  determines  both  the  percentage  which  your 
overhead  is  to  bear  to  your  business  and  the  compounding  of  your  profits  is  here  discussed 
in  a  practical  and  illuminating  way  by  a  man  prominent  in  contractor-dealer  affairs  in  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon.  The  paper  is  one  presented  at  the  recent  convention  of  Oregon  Contractors  & 

Dealers. — ^The  Editor.) 


The  Importance  of  Turnover 
We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  turnover, 
and  we  all  know  in  a  general  way  that  a  high  rate  of 
turnover  is  desirable.  As  to  just  how  desirable  this 
is,  many  of  us  are  in  the  darkness.  I  have  recently 
come  to  a  realization  in  my  own  business,  that  the 
difference  between  a  quick  turnover  and  a  slow  turn¬ 
over  is  much  the  same  as  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure.  It  is  impossible  to  go  into  the 
subject  of  turnover  very  thoroughly  without  consid¬ 
ering  every  factor  entering  into  the  business,  be¬ 
cause  anything  which  will  increase  sales  will  also 
increase  the  rate  of  turnover. 

I  shall  define  turnover  as  the  length  of  time 
your  money  is  invested  in  any  given  lot  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  It  is  the  time  that  elapses  from  the  moment 

ArticU  No  _ 
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The  card  index  system  applied  to  the  perpetual  Inventory — ^by  Axing  a 
maximum  and  minimum  stock  and  entering  sales  at  stated  periods,  it  is 
possible  to  keep  in  intimate  touch  with  the  condition  of  the  stock. 

you  pay  for  an  article  until  that  article  is  again 
turned  over  into  money  or  its  equivalent.  From  this 
definition  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  two  things. 
The  time  of  starting  to  figure  turnover  is  when  the 
goods  are  paid  for,  and  the  turnover  is  not  complete 
until  the  money  is  collected.  If  you  haven’t  ample 
capital  in  your  business,  you  should  limit  your  stock, 
where  possible,  to  such  merchandise  as  will  give  you 
a  quick  turnover,  and  do  not  forget  that  the  turn¬ 
over  is  not  complete  until  you  have  collected  the 
money.  Slow  collections  mean  a  slow  turnover. 

.How  to  Figure  It 

The  common  way  of  figuring  turnover  is  to  di¬ 
vide  the  amount  of  gross  sales  or  business  done  by 
the  average  value  of  the  stock  on  hand.  To  get  the 
true  rate  of  turnover  the  stock  should  be  valued  at 
the  selling  price,  or  the  sales  figured  at  the  cost 
price.  It  is  probably  more  often  figured  by  dividing 
the  gross  business  by  the  actual  stock  on  hand  at 
cost.  While  this  method  does  not  give  the  true  rate- 
of  turnover,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  easy  to 
obtain,  and  for  purposes  of  comparison  is  probably 
close  enough. 


From  the  small  amount  of  information  I  have 
been  able  to  collect,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
electrical  jobbers  have  a  better  rate  of  turnover 
than  the  average  dealer.  When  you  stop  to  consider 
that  the  jobbers  are  buying  their  merchandise  in 
the  East,  and  must  buy  in  larger  quantities  than  the  \ 
dealer  who  buys  locally,  it  indicates  that  the  aver¬ 
age  dealer  buys  in  much  larger  quantities  than  he 
should.  When  you  consider  also  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  average  dealer’s  business  is  the 
sale  of  labor,  on  which  he  gets  a  turnover  of  at  least 
twelve  times  a  year,  if  he  watches  collections,  the 
comparison  between  the  jobber’s  turnover  reflects 
discredit  upon  the  dealer.  This  is  a  situation  which 
the  dealer  can  easily  rectify.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  just  how  many  times  a  year  a  dealer  should  turn 
his  stock.  The  dealer  in  Portland  should  get  a  better 
turnover  than  the  country  dealer  because  he  is  closer 
to  the  source  of  supplies — the  jobber. 

'Turnover  and  Profits 

It  has  been  said  that  the  A  B  C  of  good  mer¬ 
chandising  is  quick  turnover  and  small  profits.  A 
few  of  the  cigar  stores  in  the  United  Cigar  store 
chain  have  made  as  high  as  50  turnovers  in  a  year’s 
time.  A  net  profit  of  of  one  per  cent  on  sales  on 
such  a  rate  of  turnover  would  yield  25%  of  the  retail 
value  of  the  stock.  Of  course  it  is  not  likely  that 
anyone  in  the  electrical  business  is  going  to  get  50 
turnovers  in  a  year’s  time,  but  the  principle  still 
holds.  I  can  show  this  better  with  merchandise  that 
we  are  all  familiar  with.  For  example,  take  a  porta¬ 
ble  lamp  or  fixture  which  the  dealer  pays  $5.00  for. 

We  will  suppose  at  the  end  of  six  months  he  sells  it 
for  $15.00.  This  is  a  nice  long  profit,  66  2/3%  on 
the  selling  price.  Compare  this  with  the  sale  of 
Mazda  lamps  at  say  24%  profit  on  the  selling  price, 
but  a  turnover  every  month.  Which  of  these  two 
transactions  gives  the  largest  return  on  the  invest¬ 
ment?  A  sale  of  66  2/3%  which  takes  six  months 
to  make,  or  six  sales  at  241/^  ?  Putting  this  in  actual 
money,  the  $15.00  fixture  sale  gives  a  gross  profit 
of  $10.00,  the  sale  of  $15.00  worth  of  lamps  each 
month  gives  a  gross  profit  of  $3.33  1/3  each  month 
or  $20.00  in  six  months, — just  twice  the  profit  made 
on  the  fixture.  To  make  as  much  on  the  fixtures  as 
on  the  Mazdas  you  would  have  to  get  $25.00  for  the 
fixtures  that  only  cost  you  $5.00.  This  is  five  times 
the  cost. 

Where  the  Profit  Comes  In 

The  profit  in  any  business  is  in  the  sale  and  not 
in  keeping  the  merchandise.  The  more  sales  you 
make  in  a  given  time,  the  more  money  you  will  make, 
provided  of  course  that  you  are  not  doing  business 
at  a  loss.  If  you  should  happen  to  be  making  these 
sales  at  a  loss,  not  getting  what  the  merchandise 
costs,  plus  what  it  costs  to  sell  it,  the  high  rate  of 
turnover  will  bring  your  business  to  bankruptcy  just 
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that  much  quicker.  The  slow  rate  of  turnover  of 
most  electrical  contractors  is  probably  the  reason  it 
takes  them  so  long  to  go  broke.  These  are  all  things 
that  most  of  us  know  in  a  general  way.  When  you 
do  get  stuck  with  something  that  won’t  sell  quickly, 
it  is  best  to  take  a  loss,  charge  the  profit  you  should 
have  made  up  to  experience,  and  reinvest  the  money 
in  something  that  will  sell  quickly  and  earn  some¬ 
thing  for  you. 

Selecting  the  Stock 

One  of  the  first  steps  towards  improving  your 
turnover  is  in  buying  properly.  It  is  impossible  to 
buy  properly  without  some  information  as  to  what 
your  sales  of  each  article  are.  This  information  can 
not  be  obtained  without  a  considerable  amount  of 
work  on  the  part  of  some  one,  and  this  work  consti¬ 
tutes  an  expense,  but  the  information  will  enable 
you  to  do  the  same  amount  of  business  on  a  consid¬ 
erably  smaller  amount  of  capital,  and  will  more  than 
pay  for  itself.  The  information  together  with  the 
amount  on  hand  when  inventory  is  taken  will  enable 
you  to  figure  your  sales  at  any  time  by  counting 
what  you  have  on  hand.  Usually  when  ordering 
more  material,  the  stock  on  hand  is  low  and  it  is 
very  little  work  to  count  what  is  in  the  bin,  and 
determine  your  sales  since  you  last  bought.  I  have 
tried  out  several  forms  of  stock  records,  and  find  that 
the  card  index  entails  the  least  amount  of  work.  A 
card  is  made  for  each  item  that  is  carried  regularly 
in  stock.  This  card  gives  the  name  and  number  of 
the  article,  the  maximum  and  minimum  amount  of 
stock,  amount  to  order  and  location  in  stock  room. 
In  some  instances  we  leave  these  blank,  in  others 
the  minimum  is  shown  below  which  the  stock  is  not 
allowed  to  go.  In  other  cases  the  amount  to  order 
is  shown.  This  card  has  columns  for  the  amount 
ordered  and  date,  amount  received  and  date,  the 
cost  both  factory  and  landed,  amount  on  hand,  value, 
and  amount  used.  Once  a  month  or  when  the  stock 
is  low,  the  stock  clerk  enters  the  amount  on  hand. 
From  this  the  amount  sold  or  issued  is  easily  deter¬ 
mined  covering  any  definite  period.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  check  slow  moving  stock  more  than  two  or 
three  times  a  year.  Basing  your  future  sales  on 
what  you  have  sold  in  the  past,  with  of  course  due 
consideration  of  a  continued  demand,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  determine  how  much  to  order  for  any 
given  period. 

Where  Small  Orders  Pay 

Take  sockets  for  an  example.  Suppose  you 
determine  from  your  stock  cards  your  sales  are  ap¬ 
proximately  200  per  month.  Buying  in  carton  lots 
you  would  get  twelve  turnovers  per  year.  Your 
profit  when  you  buy  on  this  basis  and  sell  for  50 
cents  each  is  40%  on  each  sale  or  with  12  turn¬ 
overs,  480%  on  your  investment  valued  at  selling 
price,  in  a  year’s  time.  By  bujdng  these  sockets  in 
case  lots  of  500  you  get  a  10%  better  price,  or  50% 
on  each  sale.  However  this  will  reduce  your  turn¬ 
over  from  12  times  per  year  to  4.8  turnovers  per 
year.  4.8  turnovers  at  50%  is  only  240%  on  your 
investment  at  selling  price  in  the  year’s  time.  This 
figures  in  actual  money  as  follows:  In  the  first  case 
you  buy  200  sockets.  The  retail  value  is  $100.00, 


they  cost  $60.00,  giving  you  a  profit  of  $40.00  per 
turnover,  or  $480.00  in  a  year’s  time  on  12  turn¬ 
overs.  In  the  second  case  you  buy  500  sockets,  the 
retail  value  is  $250.00,  on  a  50%  margin  they  cost 
$125.00,  and  you  can  make  a  profit  of  $125.00  per 
turnover,  at  4.8  turnovers  or  $600.00,  but  your  in¬ 
vestment  is  21/2  times  as  great.  Reducing  this  to  a 
percentage,  $600.00  received  on  an  investment  of 
$250.00  gives  240%  as  against  480%  in  the  first 
case.  From  this  it  is  quite  evident  that  until  you 
have  sufficient  capital  to  invest  in  your  business,  it 
will  pay  you  under  the  above  circumstances  to  pay 
10%  more  and  get  a  better  turnover.  With  this  table 
it  should  be  easy  to  figure  in  each  individual  case 
just  what  is  the  proper  quantity  to  buy.  However 
it  is  necessary  to  know  what  your  average  sales 
amount  to,  and  some  sort  of  a  stock  record  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  give  this  information. 

The  Role  of  Advertising 

Another  method  of  improving  turnover,  is  to 
improve  your  sales.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  through 
proper  advertising.  I  belieye  most  of  the  electrical 
dealers  do  not  appreciate  the  real  value  of  good  ad¬ 
vertising.  Many  dealers  look  upon  advertising  as  an 
item  of  expense  pure  and  simple.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  part  of  your  overhead  expense.  The  salary 
of  your  salesman  in  the  store  is  an  expense,  but  you 
wouldn’t  try  to  do  business  without  salesmen  in  your 
store.  Your  rent  is  also  a  necessary  expense.  A 
good  salesman  in  your  store  will  sell  more  goods 
than  a  poor  one.  By  .  selling  more  goods  your  per¬ 
centage  of  overhead  expense  is  less,  the  cost  per  sale 
is  less.  The  proportion  of  the  rent  per  sale  is  less. 

Good  advertising  works  in  the  same  manner.  It 
will  reduce  your  overhead  expense  and  your  unit 
cost  to  sell  by  increasing  your  volume  of  business. 
You  will  note  that  I  have  referred  above  to  good 
advertising.  There  is  no  doubt  that  poor  advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  waste  of  good  money.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  good  advertising  and  poor  advertising  is  often 
very  slight.  The  change  of  a  word  or  two  often  will 
change  the  pulling  power  of  advertising.  Sometimes 
it  is  necessary  to  experiment  a  little  to  determine 
what  is  the  best  method  of  advertising.  Persistent 
advertising  will  undoubtedly  bring  better  results 
than  an  occasional  hit-and-miss  advertisement  now 
and  then.  It  is  my  experience  that  it  pays  to  have 
your  advertising  copy  written  by  some  one  who  un¬ 
derstands  the  advertising  business.  It  is  better  to 
pay  a  little  more  to  some  good  advertising  agency 
and  have  the  copy  right,  than  to  try  to  save  by  pre¬ 
paring  your  own  copy,  and  not  have  it  right.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  the  saying  that  a  man  who  is 
his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for  a  client.  This  often 
holds  true  in  advertising.  The  men  who  make  this 
their  business  are  in  a  better  position  to  know  what 
is  good  and  what  is’nt. 

Cheap  Help  Expensive 

I  believe  the  electrical  dealers  often  depend  upon 
too  cheap  help  in  the  stores.  A  $75.00  salesman  in 
the  store  may  serve  to  hand  out  the  goods  and  get 
the  money,  while  a  $100.00  man  may  double  the 
sales.  The  sale  of  two  washing  machines  from  the 
store  would  pay  the  difference  in  salary,  a  third  ma- 


chine  sold  by  the  better  man  would  make  the  $100.00  If  5  turnovers  per  year  returns  33%  necessary  to 
man  more  profitable  than  the  cheaper  one.  The  show  the  required  margin  of  profit  on  material,  with 
cheap  man  will  lose  sales  that  the  good  salesman  will  10  turnovers  he  can  handle  at  about  16  2/3%.  On 
get,  and  it  doesn’t  take  a  very  big  volume  of  busi-  material  that  turns  three  times  per  year  he  must  get 
ness  to  pay  the  difference,  and  reduce  your  overhead  better  than  50%.  On  material  that  only  turns  two 
expense.  times  in  a  year  he  must  get  80%  on  selling  price,  or 

Collections  Complete  Sale  five  times  the  cost. 

Your  rate  of  turnover  also  depends  upon  your  The  present  method  most  of  us  are  using  in  de¬ 
collections.  A  sale  is  not  complete  until  the  money  termining  selling  prices  does  not  take  into  considera- 
is  collected.  You  are  all  familiar  with  this  phase  tion  the  difference  in  turnover  of  various  kinds  of 
of  the  business.  It  is  one  that  takes  constant  atten-  merchandise.  For  this  reason  I  think  that  ihost  of 
tion  from  some  one.  When  the  job  is  done,  don’t  be  us  are  making  one  part  of  the  business  bear  a  greater 
afraid  to  go  after  the  money.  The  man  who  pays  burden  than  it  should,  and  we  are  selling  slow  mov- 
his  bills  expects  to  pay  when  you  have  done  your  ing  merchandise  at  a  price  much  less  than  we  should 
part.  The  man  who  doesn’t  expect  to  pay  is  the  man  to  bear  its  proper  share  of  the  burden.  Of  course 
you  want  to  find  out  as  soon  as  possible.  The  matter  to  get  the  proper  mark  up  we  should  analjrze  our 
of  collections  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  business  to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  determine 
and  I  merely  mention  this  in  passing  as  it  affects  the  cost  to  sell  each  class  of  merchandise,  add  to  that 
your  turnover.  the  interest  on  the  money  tied  up  for  the  length  of 

The  Selling  Price  and  Turnover  ®  P™"*  on  top  of  that. 

The  next  and  last  point  that  I  want  to  bring  To  Collect  Data 

out  is  that  in  marking  up  goods  for  resale  the  ques-  Before  we  can  get  very  far  along  these  lines  it  is 
tion  of  turnover  plays  an  important  part.  If  the  going  to  be  necessary  to  collect  data  covering  a  num- 
goods  are  fast  moving  they  can  be  sold  on  a  closer  ber  of  years  from  a  large  number  of  firms  to  get  a 
margin  than  the  slow  moving  stock.  To  determine  fair  average.  The  time  to  start  collecting  this  infor- 
just  what  this  difference  is,  it  is  necessary  to  have  mation  is  now;  I  believe  the  secretary’s  office  should 
more  information  than  is  at  present  available.  This  keep  this  data  on  file  and  every  contractor-dealer 
informatioh  to  be  of  value  should  come  from  a  great  should  submit  all  information  regarding  his  bus- 
many  dealers.  To  make  clear  what  I  am  driving  at  iness  possible. 

I  will  take  a  hj^wthetical  case.  Suppose  a  contractor  If  this  information  were  available  today,  it  is 
dealer  has  an  average  stock  of  $3000  and  is  doing  possible  that  we  could  go  before  the  Federal  Trade 
a  gross  business  of  $15,000  a  year;  this  means  an  Commission  and  get  their  approval  of  a  resale  price 
average  turnover  of  5  times  per  year.  We  will  list.  We  could  also  go  before  the  manufacturers  that 
assume  his  overhead  expense  is  30%.  He  should  be  are  not  allowing  a  sufficient  margin  for  the  dealer, 
entitled  to  a  profit  of  15%  at  least  on  his  investment  with  facts  to  convince  them  that  the  dealer  is  entitled 
of  $3000.  On  this  basis  he  must  sell  his  merchan-  to  a  larger  profit.  If  we  as  an  association  ever  expect 
disc  on  a  33%  basis  figured  on  selling  price.  30%  of  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  members,  it  is  time 
this  to  take  care  of  his  overhead  and  the  3%  turned  to  start  conducting  our  business  in  such  a  manner 
five  times  per  year  to  make  the  15%  on  his  invest-  .  that  this  information  will  be  readily  available,  and 
ment.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  will  have  some  mer-  when  requested  by  the  secretary,  to  furnish  it 
chandise — ^labor  and  Mazda  lamps  are  examples — on  promptly  for  the  benefit  of  us  all.  I  can  see  no  rea- 
which  he  will  get  better  than  5  turnovers,  probably  son  why  the  Oregon  Association  should  not  start 
ten.  These  items  he  can  handle  on  a  closer  margin,  collecting  this  data  at  once.  If  the  members  really 
provided  he  handles  the  slow  moving  part  of  the  want  it,  there  will  be  little  trouble  in  getting  the 
business  on  a  greater  margin  to  make  up  for  this,  information. 


RETAIL  MERCHANDISING  BY  THE  ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTOR-DEALER 


BY  B.  W.  PAUL 

(Do  you  close  your  store  during  the  busiest  afcernoons  of  the  week?  Are  you  unable  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  your  electrical  ware  owing  to  absence  of  outlets?  The  practical  need  of  a  sane  mer¬ 
chandising  policy  is  here  pointed  out  by  the  proprietor  of  a  successful  electric  store  in 
Medford,  Oregon.  The  paper  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  presented  at  the  Portland  Con¬ 
vention  of  Oregon  (Contractors  &  Dealers. — The  Editor.) 

The  more  I  study  the  dealer’s  problem  the  more  We  can  help  furnish  this  money  by  cutting  down 
I  am  convinced  that  we  have  a  real  man’s  job  to  our  expense — that  is,  saving  in  cost  of  operation  of 
make  a  success  of  our  business  and  do  our  part  in  our  business, — and  we  are  slackers  if  we  waste  our 
the  industry.  opportunities  to  do  all  we  can. 

We  dealers  owe  the  public  the  labor  saving  Merchandising  is  profitable  when  proper  meth- 
devices  in  this  time  of  war,  we  owe  the  Groveniment  ods  are  used  and  we  should  make  the  most  of  it  to 
money  to  carry  our  war  to  a  successful  victorj\  We  help  Uncle  Sam  and  conserve  labor.  Let  me  outline 
owe  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  organizations  the  general  plan  I  have  in  mind. 

money  for  relief  work  and  entertainment  for  our  men  ist-  Maintain  a  policy.  ,  ,  , 

“Ovpr  Thprp  ”  Estimate  our  costs  beforehand. 

t^Ver  mere.  3rd.  Know  our  costs  and  realiv  analvxc  our  hiisincss. 
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Let’s  make  it  our  policy  to  open  up  a  retail 
department,  but  do  not  try  to  operate  your  contract 
and  retail  departments  together.  It  is  impossible  to 
mix  the  two  and  make  a  success  of  either.  Do  not 
allow  any  man  to  supeiwise  workmen,  figure  jobs  or 
wear  overalls  while  trying  to  wait  on  the  public. 
You  are  sure  to  have  confusion  and  you  cannot  wait 
on  a  customer  properly  and  have  other  things  on 
your  mind. 

Don’t  employ  cheap  store  clerks.  We  are  mighty 
quick  to  criticise  the  department  stores  for  handling 
electrical  goods  and  not  employing  electrical  people 
who  can  tell  the  public  facts  about  the  appliances, 
and  the  electrical  dealer  today  is  making  the  mis¬ 
take  he  accuses  the  department  store  of  making. 
Portland  is  doing  it,  and  even  Cleveland  is  doing  it. 

I  took  occasion  to  visit  a  number  of  stores  on 
my  trip  East  and  found  the  door  of  the  first  one  I 
visited  in  Cleveland  locked  at  4  o’clock  Saturday 
afternoon  while  there  were  thousands  of  people  pass¬ 
ing.  On  making  inquiry  I  found  about  three-fourths 
of  the  electrical  stores  close  Saturday  at  noon  as 
they  claim  it  doesn’t  pay  to  keep  open  all  day  Satur¬ 
day.  Yet  the  department  store  and  all  other  stores 
on  either  side  were  crowded  with  customers. 

In  the  next  store  I  found  a  man  with  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth  trying  to  sell  a  washing  machine  to  a 
woman. 

Can  you  imagine  your  home  town  department 
store  closing  Saturday  afternoon  or  a  salesman  in  a 
ladies’  department  smoking  while  trying  to  sell  a 
lady’s  suit? 

Something  wrong  in  policy. 

I  next  visited  the  washing  machine  section  of 
one  of  the  largest  department  stores  in  Cleveland  and 
found  about  five  makes  of  washers  and  none  of  them 
connected  to  a  socket. 

I  asked,  “Are  these  run  by  hand?’’  and  the 
salesman  said,  “Oh,  no,  they  run  by  electricity  but 
we  have  no  sockets  here  to  connect  them  to.’’ 

But  don’t  think  that  these  department  store 
managers  won’t  learn,  and  when  they  do  they  will 
keep  us  on  the  go. 

We  dealers  should  employ  higher  priced  clerks 
than  is  common  among  us.  Why  do  we  pay  $50  or 
$75  a  month  to  a  clerk  to  drive  trade  away  when 
we  should  pay  from  $75  to  $150  to  bring  trade  in 
and  also  keep  what  we  have  secured  by  advertising 
and  other  means.  Go  into  the  average  store  where 
you  are  unknown  and  you  will  understand  what  I 
mean  by  this. 

Don’t  neglect  Sei-vice  on  appliances.  Satisfac¬ 
tory  service  of  any  appliance  sold  may  influence 
other  sales  and  if  it  does  cost  a  couple  of  dollars  to 
cross  the  town  and  show  Mrs.  X.  how  to  get  more 
out  of  the  electric  washer  you’ve  just  sold  her,  re¬ 
member  if  she  is  enthusiastic  it  is  money  well  spent 
if  her  enthusiasm  sells  one  or  more  washers  for  you, 
and  she  will  do  it  if  you  handle  the  situation 
properly. 

There  is  a  certain  dealer  in  Omaha  who  has  sold 
1900  electric  washers  in  three  years’  time  and  if  he 
can  do  that  in  Omaha  w'e  can  do  something  in 
Oregon. 

We  should  know  definitely  what  it  costs  to  main¬ 
tain  our  retail  department,  also  if  we  are  guilty  of 


any  one  error  in  our  business,  I  believe  the  one  of 
trying  to  make  our  average  gross  profit,  or  better, 
on  every  article  we  handle  is  the  greatest.  It  is  a 
natural  tendency,  of  course,  but  not  logical.  The 
grocer  doesn’t  make  his  large  profit  on  staples  such 
as  salt  and  sugar,  which  sell  themselves,  but  rather 
on  articles  which  require  sales  effort.  Now  if  you 
will  segregate  your  overhead  costs  into  parts  you 
can  readily  detennine  what  pro  rata  of  overhead  ex¬ 
pense  the  various  lines  should  carry. 

Then  mark  your  goods  for  a  proper  margin  and 
keep  in  mind  turnover.  A  good  merchant  does  not 
carry  slow  moving  stock  long  if  he  can  help  it. 

Remember,  you  do  not  have  to  buy  washers, 
irons,  grills,  and  many  merchandise  appliances  in 
quantities  to  get  the  best  price.  Buy  with  the  idea 
of  quick  turnover. 

With  this  in  mind  and  knowing  your  overhead 
cost  for  various  lines,  you  then  have  a  definite  basis 
on  which  to  work.  Your  salesmen  should  know  how 
much  is  expected  of  them  and  a  record,  month  by 
month,  year  by  year,  of  your  results  will  provide  a 
reliable  guide  for  the  future. 

I  believe  a  standard  form  of  overhead  expense 
report,  showing  the  percentage  for  each  item  as  a 
guide,  would  be  of  material  assistance,  and  if  any  of 
you  are  interested  I  have  a  set  of  figures  to  begin 
with.  Let  me  outline  merchandising: — 

1st.  Policy . Retail  department 

Efficient  clerks 
Service 

2nd.  Estimate . Cost  of  retail  department 

%  profit  desired 

•  Volume  of  sales  necessary  to  make 

a  net  profit 

3rd . Know  what  you  are  doing  and 

Keep  a  record  of  it  to  compare  month 
by  month 

Keep  in  mind  that  a  non-producer  is  a  parasite  feed¬ 
ing  off  of  the  efforts  of  others.  Get  into  the  labor 
saving  production  and  don’t  depend  on  other  people 
to  stir  up  jobs  and  then  go  out  to  under-bid  on  the 
job  because  you  think  you  have  less  overhead. 

Be  a  producer  and  do  your  share  of  the  work  in 
developing  a  business  the  volume  of  which  will  aver¬ 
age  twice  what  the  wiring  of  the  average  home 
amounts  to. 

Use  the  appliances  you  sell  in  your  own  home 
and  be  a  booster  from  now  on  for: 

Lalx)!’  saving  appliances. 

Save  fuel,  money,  food  and  labor  by  wire. 


ON  MAKING  FRIENDS 
“If  I  were  asked  to  give  advice  to  a  group  of 
young  folks  who  wanted  to  get  ahead  in  business,’’ 
said  a  successful  old  man  the  other  day,  according 
to  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  stationery, 
“I  would  simply  say:  ‘Make  friends.’  As  I  sat  here 
liefore  the  fire  the  other  night,  I  let  my  mind  run 
back,  and  it  was  with  sui^prise  that  I  learn  that  many 
of  the  things  which  in  my  youth  I  credited  to  my 
ability  as  a  business  man,  came  to  me  because  I  had 
made  influential  friends  who  did  things  for  me  be¬ 
cause  they  liked  me.  The  man  who  is  right,  has  the 
right  kind  of  friends,  and  the  man  who  is  wrong 
has  the  kind  of  friends  who  are  attracted  by  his 
wrongness.  A  man  gets  what  he  is.’’ 
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HOLDING  THE  CUSTOMER 

B/  HOMER  J.  BUCKLEY 

(An  article  on  why  you  lose  your  customers  which 
shows  the  fault  in  almost  every  case  to  be  one  of 
salesmanship  rather  than  the  quality  of  the  goods. 

The  paper  is  one  which  was  given  at  the  recent  ad¬ 
vertising  convention  in  San  Francisco.  The  author 
is  of  the  firm  of  Buckley,  Dement  &  Company, 
Chicago. — The  Editor.) 

How  many  business  men  know  that  70  per  cent 
of  the  customers  that  discontinue  buying,  quit  abso¬ 
lutely  cold  and  never  give  you  a  chance  to  explain  or 
make  an  adjustment  and  the  30  per  cent  who  do 
complain,  how  do  you  treat  them?  The  30  per  cent 
are,  after  all,  your  real  friends,  because  they  give 
you  a  chance  to  adjust  the  complaint — to  square 
yourself  and  reinstate  the  house  with  the  customer. 

One  of  the  weakest  spots  in  business  today  is  in 
the  Adjustment  or  Claim  Department  of  the  average 
manufacturing,  jobbing  and  retail  concern — and  of 
the  Department  Stores  the  worst  of  all. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  shock — send  for  the  files  of 
your  Claim  and  Adjusting  Department  and  read  over 
the  carbon  copies  of  the  correspondence  of  that  day 
— and  see  how  your  customers  are  being  treated.  If 
you  don’t  find  a  need  for  “Better  Letters” — the  kind 
that  will  hold  the  customer,  then  your  house  is  an 
exception. 

You  will,  more  likely,  find  cold,  curt,  blunt, 
“You-have-no-right-to-complain”  letters  written  to 
your  customers — customers  that  perhaps  have  been 
buying  for  years  from  you. 

You  will  find  eight  paragraph  letters  written  to 
customers  —  seven  paragraphs  devoted  to  reasons 
why  the  customer  should  not  get  an  allowance,  and 
probably  winding  up  in  the  eighth  paragraph,  giving 
the  allowance.  And  by  the  time  your  customer  has 
read  the  seven  paragraphs  he  is  so  mad  he  don’t  want 
the  allowance  given  him  in  the  eighth  paragraph.  . 

If  you  are  going  to  make  an  allowance,  for  good¬ 
ness’  sake,  make  it  right  off  the  bat,  and  have  the 
customer  feeling  right  at  the  start. 

“Holding  the  Customer”  means  establishing  a 
followup  system  in  your  business,  and  one  of  the  very 
first  steps  is  the  compiling  and  maintenance  of  an 
active  and  inactive  list  of  your  customers  —  your 
ledger  records  for  a  year  or  two  years  back — if  you 
please. 

Why  Trade  Shifts  About 

Why  is  it  that  customers  become  inactive  ?  How 
many  business  men  ever  stop  to  analyze  this  impor¬ 
tant  angle  of  their  business  ? 

Here  is  what  one  big  retail  specialty  house  found 
in  checking  back  their  Sales  Record  for  eighteen 
months,  and  compiling  a  list  of  active  and  inactive 
accounts — taking  as  a  basis  any  customer  who  had 
not  purchased  within  a  year  as  an  inactive  account. 

Out  of  a  total  of  2,800  elite  customer  names, 
they  found  300  inactive.  Why  had  they  stopped  buy¬ 
ing?  A  carefully  prepared  letter  was  sent  to  each 
name,  making  inquiry  as  to  why  they  had  discontin¬ 
ued  buying. 

This  letter  was  signed  by  the  president  of  the 
firm,  with  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  en¬ 
closed.  One  hundred  and  ninety-six  replies  were  re¬ 


ceived  and  they  were  tabulated,  and  the  answers 
classified  in  order  as  follows : 

47 — Indifference  of  salesmen. 

24 — Attempts  at  substitution. 

18 — Errors. 

18 — Tricky  methods. 

17 — Slow  deliveries. 

16 — Over-insistence  of  salesmen. 

16 — Insolence  of  employes. 

13 — Unnecessary  delays  in  service. 

11 — Tactless  business  policies. 

9 — Bad  arrangement  of  store. 

6 — Refusal  to  exchange  purchases. 

1 — Poor  quality  of  goods. 

Only  one  answer  has  to  do  with  merchandise — 
while  all  the  others  discontinued  as  customers  be¬ 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  service  in  its  broad 
sense. 

This  was  a  startling  revelation  for  this  house, 
and  a  plan  was  inaugurated  at  once  to  maintain,  as  a 
permanent  policy  of  the  house,  a  careful  follow-up 
on  all  inactive  accounts. 

Customers  change  from  one  house  to  another 
for  some  of  the  most  petty  reasons  imaginable — and 
mistakes  and  dissatisfaction  are  bound  to  occur  just 
as  long  as  we  have  to  deal  with  the  human  element  in 
business. 

There  never  was  a  better  time  than  now,  as  an 
economical  measure  of  safety  and  conservation  in 
selling,  for  every  business  institution  to  give  closer 
attention  to  a  plan  of  “Holding  the  Customer” — and 
to  persistently  follow-up  all  accounts  and  keep  them 
active. 

Among  other  things  it  means  training  your 
correspondents  in  the  Claim,  Adjusting  and  Credit 
Department  in  the  art  of  Better  Letter  writing.  If 
there  were  ever  a  class  of  people  who  need  this  train¬ 
ing,  it’s  the  Claim  and  Credit  men. 

One  of  the  big  glove  manufacturing  and  jobbing 
houses  of  Chicago — Francis  T.  Simmons  and  Com¬ 
pany — has  made  quite  a  success  in  following-up  inac¬ 
tive  accounts — in  fact,  they  keep  everlastingly  at  it 
— with  a  series  of  Sales  letters,  offering  merchandise 
inducements.  Early  last  fall  they  sent  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  1,400  customers — dealers — mostly 
general  store  merchants  in  small  towns,  who  had  not 
purchased  for  over  a  year.  They  received  385  replies 
and  a  total  of  $10,500  in  orders.  It  cost  less  than 
$100  to  send  out  the  letters,  postage  and  all. 

Here’s  the  letter: 

Dear  Sir: 

Ever  had  a  good  customer  suddenly  quit  buying  goods 
in  your  store?  If  so,  what  did  you  do?  You  waited  until 
you  saw  him  again  and  then  said,  frankly:  “We  haven’t 
seen  you  in  the  store  lately,  Mr.  Jones.  What,  if  anything,  is 
the  matter?” 

You  went  at  him  straight  from  the  shoulder  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  the  real  reason  why  he  quit  you.  Then  Mr. 
Jones  probably  told  you  equally  frankly  his  reasons.  If  his 
complaint  was  a  just  one  and  you  had  made  a  mistake,  or 
had  been  wrong — we’re  none  of  us  perfect — you  did  your 
level  best  to  make  amends. 

That  is  just  the  attitude  in  w'hich  I  am  writing  you 
this  morning.  I  can’t  see  you  face  to  face,  but  I  can  talk 
with  you.  We  haven’t  had  an  order  from  you  for  some  time 
and  I  would  certainly  appreciate  it  if  you  told  me  “right  out 
in  meeting,”  why  not.  If  any  department  of  this  business 
has  failed  you  I  want  to  know  it. 

The  fact  that  this  business  isn’t  perfect  is  surely  not 
due  to  any  lack  of  effort  on  our  part,  or  because  w'e  aren’t 
trying  to  make  it  so.  Changing  war  conditions  have  not  as 
yet  found  us  unprepared  to  take  care  of  our  trade.  And 
furthermore,  never  have  we  lost  sight  of  our  customer’s 
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interests.  We  will  be  in  business  after  the  war  and  will  need 
customers  then  more  than  we  need  goods  even  though  just 
now  it’s  the  other  way. 

Just  put  yourself  in  my  place  for  a  minute  or  so.  Turn 
this  sheet  over  now,  and  answer  this  letter  as  you  would  like 
to  have  it  answered  if  you  had  written  it.  Don’t  mince  words. 
Give  it  to  me  “hot  off  the  bat.”  Enclosed  is  a  stamped  envel¬ 
ope  to  make  an  answer  convenient. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you  with  the 
*  keenest  interest. 

Very  sincerely, 

P.  S. — I  am  enclosing  two  yellow  order  blanks.  If,  as 
I  sincerely  hope,  nothing  whatever  is  wrong,  and  you  have 
merely  overlooked  filling  in  your  stock,  these  blanks  will  be 
an  easy  way  for  you  to  tell  us  your  needs.  Any  gloves  that 
we  send  you  must  please  you,  your  salespeople  and  your  cus¬ 
tomers,  or  we  do  not  expect  you  to  keep  them. 

Note  particularly  that  the  appeal  for  the  order 
was  in  the  postscript  of  the  letter,  indicating  that 
the  letter  was  read  all  the  way  through. 

This  is  the  type  of  a  letter  that  gets  close  to 
your  customers — makes  friends — and  brings  them 
back  in  the  fold  again — permanently. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Simmons,  the  author,  has  certainly 
shown  by  the  above  letter  that  he  understands  the 
three  fundamental  elements  in  the  ai*t  of  writing 
sales  letters,  namely: 

1st — Those  which  appeal  to  the  emotions. 

2nd — Those  which  appeal  to  the  intellect. 

3rd — Those  which  appeal  to  the  will,  but  more  than 
anything  else  it  was  the  “personal  play”  in  this  letter  that 
was  responsible  for  the  volume  of  business  secured. 

Remember,  the  70  per  cent  who  discontinue  as 
customers  quit  cold.  By  the  regular  use  of  better 
letters  you  can  detect  a  grouch  or  complaint  and 
remedy  it,  and  bring  back  many  a  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Technical  Hints _ 

BY  GEORGE  A.  SCHNEIDER 

(A  simple  and  yet  accurate  record  of  money  paid 
which  will  take  the  place  of  receipted  bill  files  and 
other  cumbersome  records  is  recommended  in  the 
“voucher-check.”  A  table  of  bushings  which  will 
prove  of  value  to  the  contractor  and  a  suggestion  of 
applying  the  labor-saving  argument  to  the  motor 
repair  shop.  The  author,  who  is  well  known  to  the 
electrical  industry  in  the  West,  is  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Buffalo  office  of  the  Western  Electric  Company. — 

The  Editor.) 

Voucher  Check 

The  voucher  check  is  a  business  instrument 
which  could  be  adopted  to  good  advantage  by  many 
dealers  and  contractors  who  are  not  now  using  it  in 
making  their  remittances.  Without  doubt,  this  form 
of  check  would  be  more  largely  used  if  its  advan¬ 
tages  were  better  known  and  appreciated. 

Method  of  Making  Remittances 
In  checking  over  an  assortment  of  remittances 
such  as  are  daily  received  by  any  large  business  in¬ 
stitution  it  is  indeed  suiprising  and  interesting  as 
well  to  note  how  careless  this  very  important  part  of 
the  business  transaction  is  frequently  handled.  Many 
of  the  larger  concerns  use  the  voucher  check  system, 
but  hundreds  of  smaller  dealers  or  concerns  do  not; 
in  fact,  many  of  them  are  not  at  all  familiar  with 
this  form  of  check. 

Some  concerns  enclose  a  letter  giving  complete 
reference  to  the  invoice  to  which  their  payment  ap¬ 
plies,  including  such  information  as  the  amount  of 
the  invoice,  its  date,  its  number  and  reductions 


taken,  such  as  cash  discounts,  freight  allowance  or 
credits.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  amounts 
only  are  specified;  in  others,  the  dates  are  included 
and  occasionally  only  the  invoice  number  is  given. 

Quite  similar  to  this,  is  the  practice  of  enclosing 
a  separate  form  giving  reference  to  the  invoice  to 
which  the  check  applies,  or  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
invoice  or  invoices  being  paid  with  the  check.  Still 
another  practice  and  one  which  carries  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  is,  that  of  simply  mailing  a  check  to  apply 
on  the  account  without  any  statement  whatever  as 
to  what  invoices  it  should  be  applied.  This  is  indeed 
poor  practice,  and  the  one  that  most  needs  attention. 

Any  system  of  making  remittances  that  gives 
sufficient  information  so  that  payments  may  be  prop¬ 
erly  applied  against  the  various  invoices  or  accounts, 
is,  of  course,  satisfactory  to  the  creditor.  Whether 
or  not  it  will  be  best  for  the  debtor,  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  his  lx)oks  and  records  of  his  ac¬ 
counts  and  remittances  are  kept. 

Making  remittances  by  enclosing  a  letter,  form 
or  copies  of  invoices  with  the  check  has,  of  course, 
the  disadvantage  that  these  may  become  separated 
and  the  creditor  has  difficulty  in  applying  payments 
against  the  account. 

Advantages  of  the  Voucher  Check 

Any  system  of  making  remittances  that  is  so 
incomplete  that  the  creditor  cannot  properly  apply 
the  payments  will,  of  course,  make  further  trouble 
for  the  debtor,  as  he  will  ultimately  be  obliged  to 
give  further  or  more  complete  details  regarding  the 
accouijts  against  which  the  payments  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plied.  Further,  the  debtor  must  also,  of  course,  have 
some  system  of  keeping  a  record  of  his  payments. 
Both  the  keeping  of  the  records  and  making  pay¬ 
ments  involve  more  or  less  detail  work,  so  the  simpler 
the  system,  the  better  it  is  and  less  expensive  it  is 
to  operate. 

Many  small  concerns  or  individuals  keep  very 
poor  records  of  their  remittances,  especially  those 
who  may  have  no  regular  bookkeeping  or  office  force 
to  handle  such  details,  and  as  a  result  in  case  a 
receipted  invoice  or  a  similar  record  of  payment  is 
lost  or  misplaced,  they  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  a  particular  invoice  has  been  paid  or  not. 
This  very  frequently  leads  to  unpleasant  disputes, 
and  a  lot  of  work  as  w’ell. 

Practically  all  of  the  difficulties  noted  and  much 
unnecessary  work  and  expense  can  lie  eliminated  by 
the  adoption  of  the  voucher  check  system.  It  has 
many  advantages  over  the  regular  form  of  check. 
It  will  eliminate  letter  writing,  filing  of  receipted 
bills  and  other  detail  work,  and  when  returned  by 
the  bank,  gives  an  indisputable  receipt — an  absolute 
positive  evidence  of  payments  made,  and  the  invoices 
to  which  they  apply. 

The  voucher  check  is  like  any  other  one,  except 
it  has  a  space  for  recording  the  particular  invoice  or 
accounts  against  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  There 
are  many  forms  of  these  checks.  The  simpler  forms 
have  an  extra  space  at  the  left  on  the  front  side  of 
the  check  where  the  various  notations  such  as  invoice 
number,  dates  of  invoices,  cash  discounts  or  other 
deductions  can  he  shown,  or  have  space  for  the  same 
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purpose  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  check.  The  more 
elaborate  forms  have  a  voucher  actually  attached, 
making  them  much  similar  to  a  set  of  two  checks 
attached  to  each  other.  With  these,  two  different 
practices  are  followed.  In  one,  the  voucher  part  of 
the  form  is  detached  by  the  payee  and  kept  by  him 
until  it  has  served  the  purpose  of  his  office  in  apply¬ 
ing  the  remittance  against  the  proper  items  on  his 
books,  while  the  check  part  of  the  form  is  deposited 
in  the  bank  and  later  retunied  to  the  debtor.  This 
form  requires  that  the  debtor  keep  some  separate 
record  of  the  remittance.  The  other  practice  is  to 
keep  the  voucher  and  check  parts  of  the  form  intact, 
so  that  when  they  are  returned  from  the  bank  they 
become  a  complete  permanent  record  of  the  payment. 
In  this,  case,  of  course,  no  part  of  the  form  is  kept 
by  the  payee.  The  notations  as  to  which  items  are 
paid  by  the  check  must  be  made  before  it  is  sent  to 
the  bank. 

Application  of  Payments 

There  is  another  interesting  point  in  connection 
with  the  general  subjects  of  payments  that  should 
be  noted  at  this  time,  that  is,  the  question  as  to' the 
application  of  pai*t  payments  made  by  a  debtor  who 
owes  several  distinct  debts  to  the  same  creditor. 
Three  rules  of  application  have  been  established  by 
the  courts.  These  are  stated  in  a  very  concise  and 
simple  manner  by  B.  A.  Brennan  in  an  article  on 
Sales  Contracts  appearing  in  the  Electric  Journal,  as 
follows : — 

First — The  debtor  has  the  first  right  to  say  to  which 
debt  the  payment  shall  be  applied,  and  any  creditor  accepting 
the  payment  made,  qualified  as  to  its  application,  is  bound  to 
apply  it  as  directed. 

Second — If  payment  is  made  without  any  directions  ex¬ 
pressed  or  implied,  the  creditor  has  the  right  to  apply  it  to 
any  debt  due  him  from  the  debtor,  but  it  must  be  a  just  debt 
and  not  disputed. 

Third — When  neither  party  has  elected  on  any  specific 
application,  the  payment  is  presumed  to  apply  to  the  oldest 
debts. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  in  all  cases,  if  the  parties 
themselves  have  omitted  to  make  specific  appropria¬ 
tion  of  payments,  the  law  will  appropriate  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  case  for  the 
benefit  of  both  parties. 

NOTES  ON  DRILLING  AND  BUSHINGS  FOR 
CUT-OUT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS 

When  selecting  insulating  bushings  for  wires 
which  enter  cabinets,  cut-out  boxes  or  junction 
boxes,  there  are  two  questions  which  are  always 
brought  up. 

First — The  size  of  bushing  required  for  a  given  size  of 
wire. 

Second — The  size  of  hole  required  for  the  bu''h!ng. 

One  who  has  occasion  to  order  bushings  right 
along  soon  remembers  the  various  sizes  required, 
but  where  these  are  handled  only  occasionally,  a  lot 
of  measuring  and  checking  up  of  dimensions  may  be 
required  to  secure  the  right  combination  of  bushing 
and  size  of  hole  in  cabinet  or  box. 

In  checking  over  the  price  lists  and  dimension 
sheets  issued  by  several  manufacturers  of  porcelain 
bushings  for  this  purpose,  the  writer  noticed  none 
of  them  gave  complete  information  as  to  the  size  of 
wire  that  may  be  used  for  the  various  bushings  and 
the  size  of 'knock-outs  required  for  the  bushings. 


One  manufacturer  gives  the  general  dimensions  of 
his  bushings  and  the  wire  sizes  while  another  gives 
similar  dimensions  for  the  bushing  and  the  equiv¬ 
alent  size  of  conduit  knock-out  required  for  them. 
By  combining  this  information  from  the  two  manu¬ 
facturers,  we  can  arrive  at  a  table  which  really  gives 
the  information  needed  to  select  bushings  and  size^ 
of  knock-outs  for  them. 

Two  tables  of  this  kind  were  recently  compiled 
in  the  office  with  which  the  writer  is  connected. 
These  are  given  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Table  1  covers  the  well  known  Federal  clamp 
bushings,  while  table  2  applies  to  the  Detroit  bush¬ 
ings  supplied  by  the  Square  D  Company,  formerly 
the  Detroit  Fuse  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

Table  1 — Federal  Baihinca 


Cat. 

Diameter 

External 

(a)  Sixe  of 

(b)  Maximum 

No. 

wire  hole 

diameter 

knock-out 

size  of 

inches 

of  shank. 

equivalent  size 

R.C.  wire. 

inches. 

conduit,  inches. 

A-1 

9/32 

41/64 

(c) 

No.  10  S.B.  solid 

A-l«4 

9/32 

13/16 

1/2 

No. . 

A-2 

13/32 

13/16 

1/2 

No.  8  S.B.  solid 

A-3 

9/16 

1 

3/4 

No.  3  D.B.  stranded 

A-4 

3/4 

1-  6/16 

1 

No.  00  " 

A-6 

1-  1/8 

1-  6/8 

1  1/4 

460,000  C.M.  “ 

A-6 

1-  6/8 

2-  1/4 

2 

1,000,000  C.M.  " 

Table  2- 

-Detroit  Bushinas 

17111 

6/16 

13/16 

1/2 

No.  10  S.B.  solid 

17112 

13/32 

13/16 

1/2 

No.  8S.B.  “ 

17212 

13/32 

1 

3/4 

17213 

9/16 

1 

3/4 

No.  3  D.B.  stranded 

17414 

3/4 

1-  1/4 

1 

No.  00  " 

17416 

1-  1/8 

1-  6/8 

1-1/4 

460,000  C.M.  •* 

(a)  Size  of  knock-out  required,  expressed  in 
terms  of  equivalent  conduit  size.  Note  particularly, 
this  is  not  the  actual  diameter  of  the  hole. 

(b)  Size  of  wires  approximate  only  as  outside 
diameter  of  wires  vary  slightly  according  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  whether  wire  is  solid  or  stranded,  or 
single  or  double  braid.  The  A-2  or  catalog  17112 
and  17212  bushings  will  accommodate  No.  6  wire  of 
some  manufacturers.  Should  not  be  selected  without 
trial. 

(c)  This  bushing  fits  in  ys-inch  diameter  hole. 
It  is  largely  used  for  drop  cords  including  re-enforced 
cord. 

LABOR  SAVING  MACHINES  FOR  THE  MOTOR 
REPAIR  SHOP 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  labor,  the  difficulty 
in  securing  experienced  workmen,  the  high  wage 
scale  in  effect  and  the  fact  that  repairs  are  now 
generally  wanted  in  a  rush,  this  seems  like  a  most 
propitious  time  for  the  owners  or  managers  of  elec¬ 
trical  repair  shops  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
possibilities  of  introducing  more  labor  saving  ma¬ 
chines  into  their  establishments. 

In  the  past,  the  first  cost  has  prevented  the 
introduction  of  some  of  these  machines;  at  least, 
into  the  small  shops.  Now,  however,  the  first  cost 
l>ecomes  a  smaller  factor,  because  of  the  increased 
labor  cost  entering  into  repairs  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  gi’eater  saving  that  can  be  effected  by  labor 
saving  machines. 

The  facts  given  in  a  catalogue  recently  issued  by 
one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  coil  winding, 
coil  taping  and  similar  machines  for  the  electrical 
repair  shop  bring  out  some  startling  figures  as  to 
the  saving  made  possible  by  these  machines ;  in  fact, 
it  would  seem  that  any  of  them  would  yield  a  hand¬ 
some  retuiTi  on  the  investment,  even  if  purchased 
at  double  the  prices  quoted. 
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WAR  EMERGENCY  DEMANDS  ON  WATER  RIGHTS 

AND  SERVICE 

BY  S.  T.  HARDING 

(Acting  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  necessity  for  maximum  food  production  and  of  the 
unusually  low  water  supply  on  many  streams  and  canal  systems  in  1918  the  distribution  of  water 
for  irrigation  and  power  has  been  handled  under  emergency  methods  of  control  very  different 
from  those  develop^  under  pre-war  conditions.  The  following  article  describes  some  of  the 
more  notable  instances  which  occurred  in  California  in  1918.  The  supervision  of  such  emerg¬ 
ency  work  was  carried  out  very  largely  by  the  Food  Administration,  the  Railroad  Commission 

and  the  State  Council  of  Defense  with  the  cooperation  of  the  various  interests  concerned. _ 

The  Editor.) 

The  Year’s  Situation —  The  Lake  Lands  Canal  was  completed  in  1904 


There  are  two  outstanding  general  factors  in  the 
irrigation  situation  in  California  in  1918  both  of 
which  have  required  departures  from  the  usual 
methods  of  distributing  water  from  streams  and 
from  canals.  These  two  factors  are  the  need  for 
maximum  food  production,  particularly  of  certain 
types  of  crops,  and  the  unusually  low  flow  of  the 
streams.  Both  of  these  conditions  required  changes 
from  former  practices  if  the  best  results  in  crop 
production  were  to  be  secured.  The  situation  was 
met  under  a  number  of  canal  systems  by  methods 
which  would  have  been  considered  drastic  and  prac¬ 
tically  unenforceable  under  normal  conditions  but 
which  under  the  war  emergency  existing  in  1918 
were  not  only  acquiesced  in  by  the  parties  affected 
but  were  carried  out  largely  with  their  assistance 
and  cooperation. 

Service  Without  Obligation  — 

In  order  to  protect  a  land  owner  in  his  right  to 
secure  water  for  his  lands,  the  laws  of  California, 
in  common  with  other  states,  provide  means  of  recov¬ 
ery  against  a  canal  company  for  undertaking  to  serve 
more  land  than  their  available  water  can  supply  and 
creating  obligations  for  service  where  delivery  of 
water  has  once  been  undertaken.  The  effect  of  such 
restrictions  in  securing  maximum  areas  of  crops 
during  the  war  was  quickly  recognized  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  legislature  which  passed  in  1917  an  act  per¬ 
mitting  canal  companies  to  deliver  excess  water  to 
new  lands  without  creating  a  permanent  obligation 
for  service  or  without  requiring  payment  at  the  same 
rates  as  those  charged  to  other  consumers.  Under 
this  provision  various  canal  companies  have  served 
additional  areas,  in  some  cases  giving  full  service,  in 
others  giving  such  water  as  might  be  available  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  high  water. 

Present  Not  Prospective  Injury  — 

The  process  of  acquirement  of  appropriation 
rights  and  the  protection  of  riparian  rights  has 
caused  many  companies  to  jealously  guard  their 
claims  against  encroachment  by  those  acquiring 
new  rights.  This  has  led  in  some  instances  to  the 
securing  of  injunctions  against  new  diversions  where 
the  injury  was  prospective  rather  than  present  or 
where  the  injury  was  relatively  small.  The  point 
of  view  in  regard  to  such  preventative  measures  has 
been  gradually  changing  and  a  more  definite  showing 
of  actual  injury  is  now  required  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  The  changing  point  of  view  of  even  those 
controlling  the  old  rights  is  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Kings  River. 


at  a  cost  of  about  $250,000  for  the  iwigation  of  lands 
south  of  Kings  River  extending  around  the  margin 
of  Tulare  Lake.  On  the  completion  of  the  canal  an 
injunction  was  secured  by  the  owners  of  riparian 
and  appropriation  rights  on  Kings  River  under  which 
the  Lake  Lands  Canal  was  prevented  from  taking 
any  water  from  the  Kings  River  at  any  season.  This 
injunction  had  stood  until  1918  when  a  modification 
of  its  terms  was  secured  by  stipulation  of  the  parties 
interested  under  which  diversion  by  the  Lake  Lands 
Canal  during  the  war  is  permitted  whenever  the  flow 
of  Kings  River  exceeds  the  needs  of  all  other  users 
on  Kings  River,  which  for  the  purposes  of  the  stipu¬ 
lation  is  taken  as  8000  second  feet.  Under  this  stip¬ 
ulation  water  w'as  diverted  from  Kings  River 
through  the  Lake  Lands  Canal  for  the  first  time 
since  its  completion.  The  securing  of  these  results 
was  made  possible  by  the  willingness  of  those  hold¬ 
ing  the  former  injunction  to  waive  technical  rights 
in  order  to  more  fully  utilize  the  available  water 
supply  of  the  river. 

Cooperation  with  Food  Administmtion  — 

On  public  utility  systems  in  California  questions 
of  rates  and  of  service  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Railroad  Commission.  For  such  companies  adjust¬ 
ments  of  methods  to  fit  the  emergency  can  be  made 
by  orders  of  the  Commission.  For  the  w’ar  emerg¬ 
ency  the  Food  Administration  is  also  directly  inter¬ 
ested  and  its  direction  has  been  voluntarily  accepted 
in  a  number  of  cases.  This  has  been  used  in  some 
cases  to  secure  additional  areas  of  crops,  in  others 
the  Food  Administration  by  stating  its  preference 
for  certain  crops  gave  the  basis  for  priority  in  serv¬ 
ice  under  which  water  was  distributed  during  periods 
of  shortage.  In  the  Sacramento  valley  rice,  being  a 
wheat  substitute,  was  classed  by  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  as  a  more  needed  crop  than  lieans  or  alfalfa 
and  was  given  certain  preference  in  service  in  some 
cases.  Among  the  systems  on  which  emergency 
arrangements  were  used  were  the  Yolo  Water  and 
Power  Company,  the  Sacramento  Valley  West  Side 
Canal  Company  and  the  Sutter-Butte  and  Western 
Canals  on  the  Feather  River. 

The  Yolo  Water  &  Power  Company  diverts  from 
Cache  Creek  and  supplies  a  large  area,  parts  of 
which  are  used  for  alfalfa,  fruit  and  rice.  The  flow 
of  Cache  Creek  is  not  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of 
all  of  the  available  lands  and  for  several  years  efforts 
have  lieen  made  to  secure  an  agreement  by  which  the 
available  storage  in  Clear  Lake  might  lie  utilized. 
The  owners  of  the  lands  around  Clear  Lake  and  the 
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canal  company,  however,  had  been  unable  to  reach 
an  agreement.  In  1918,  largely  through  the  influ- 
fluence  of  the  Food  Administration,  an  agreement 
was  reached  whereby  the  lowering  of  Clear  Lake 
three  feet  below  the  outlet  was  permitted.  The 
canal  company  installed  a  hastily  assembled  pumping 
plant  and  has  been  pumping  from  the  lake.  The 
pumped  water  was  to  be  used  on  certain  areas  of  rice, 
the  returns  from  the  sale  of  water  to  these  lands  to 
be  shared  by  the  canal  company  and  the  landowners 
around  Clear  Lake.  Owing  to  delays  in  getting  the 
pumping  plant  into  operation,  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  divert  water  intended  for  use  on  alfalfa  for 
use  on  rice  for  a  portion  of  the  season.  Even  with 
these  measures  it  was  not  feasible  to  carry  through 
all  of  the  rice  area  which  had  been  planted  and  a 
small  proportion  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  conditions  under  the  system  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Valley  West  Side  Canal  became  such  during 
June  that  priority  orders  were  issued  by  the  Railroad 
Commission  giving  all  the  water  supply  to  rice  for 
certain  periods.  The  distribution  of  water  on  the 
system  was  handled  for  a  short  period  by  a  field 
representative  of  the  Commission  and  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Means  of  increasing  the  supply  by  a 
temporary  dam  across  the  Sacramento  River  and  by 
additions  to  pumping  equipment  were  also  under¬ 
taken.  All  rice  land  was  maintained,  the  reduction 
in  service  to  other  crops  resulted  in  some  reduction 
in  yield. 

Where  Power  and  Irrigation  are  Involved  — 

On  the  Feather  River  the  situation  involved  both 
power  and  irrigation.  The  Great  Western  Power 
Company,  through  its  storage  at  Lake  Almanor,  was 
depended  upon  as  the  main  reserve  of  the  northern 
California  power  supply,  all  companies  having  joined 
a  pool  under  the  Power  Director  of  the  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission.  For  power  purpose  this  storage  would  be 
of  greatest  use  in  the  fall  months  after  the  heaviest 
demand  for  irrigation  had  passed.  At  the  Big  Bend 
plant  the  discharge  during  the  day  fluctuates  with 
the  hourly  power  demand.  The  Western  and  Sutter- 
Butte  Canals  which  divert  below  Oroville  operate 
under  such  fluctuating  river  discharge.  During  June 
the  Sutter-Butte  Canal  was  not  able  to  divert  suffi¬ 
cient  water  for  its  needs  and  loss  of  crop  production 
was  feared.  Following  hearings  before  the  Railroad 
Commission,  the  two  canals  and  the  Great  Western 
Power  Company  agreed  to  the  administration  of  the 
river  under  the  joint  control  of  the  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Food  Administration.  As  the  West¬ 
ern  Canal  is  not  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Commission  this  action  was  voluntary  on  its 
part.  A  ruling  was  made  by  the  Railroad  Commis¬ 
sion  that  such  storage  should  be  released  from  Lake 
Almanor  as  was  required  to  save  the  crops  under 
these  systems. 

At  the  time  this  action  was  taken,  the  irrigation 
of  rice  was  backward  and  the  demand  at  its  peak 
as  many  of  the  fields  were  ready  to  begin  filling.  Also 
much  land  which  had  been  in  grain  was  ready  for 
irrigation  for  beans,  the  period  during  which  beans 
could  be  planted  with  prospects  of  successful  yields 
being  limited.  Preference  in  delivery  of  water  was 
given  to  rice,  bean  land  being  placed  second  and  serv- 
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ice  to  alfalfa  and  other  crops  being  delayed  for  ten 
or  twelve  days.  Through  the  cooperation  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  the  full  area  of  rice  was  maintained  and  serv¬ 
ice  given  to  the  bean  land.  The  delay  in  irrigation 
of  the  alfalfa  did  not  affect  the  yield  to  the  sante 
extent  as  under  some  other  systems.  It  was  found 
possible  to  avoid  releasing  storage  from  Lake  Alma¬ 
nor  above  that  normally  being  released  for  power  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  small  amount  used  to  maintain  the  mini¬ 
mum  discharge  during  the  low  peak  of  the  daily 
load.  This  increase  of  the  minimum  flow  continued 
for  about  two  weeks  and  while  of  small  amount  was 
of  material  benefit  to  the  canals  as  it  reduced  the 
daily  fluctuation  in  their  discharge  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  controlling  their  distribution.  By  interchange 
of  load  the  power  use  of  this  water  was  not  lost.  It 
is  difficult  to  separate  such  storage  release  for  irriga¬ 
tion  from  that  released  for  power,  the  storage  re¬ 
lease  for  irrigation  purposes  was  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  amount  stored  in  Lake  Almanor. 

The  General  Results  — 

These  various  expedients  have  resulted  in  a 
more  efficient  use  of  the  limited  water  supply  avail¬ 
able  in  1918  than  would  have  otherwise  been  secured. 
It  is  not  possible  to  express  the  resulting  increases 
in  food  production  in  numerical  terms.  The  cases 
mentioned  are  only  some  of  the  more  prominent 
ones.  In  addition  many  other  similar  situations  have 
been  handled  by  the  same  general  methods,  in  some 
cases  with  the  aid  of  public  authority,  in  others  by 
personal  cooperation.  Equivalent  conditions  were 
met  in  other  states  by  similar  waiving  of  technical 
rights. 

Such  actions  upset  many  previous  practices  and 
customs  and  it  is  but  natural  to  consider  what  the 
effect  will  be  in  the  future  when  similar  conditions 
arise  but  where  the  gi-eat  incentive  of  the  war 
emergency  will  not  exist.  The  measures  adopted  in 
1918  were  successfully  carried  out  because  all  parties 
recognized  that  the  public  interest  controlled  during 
the  war  rather  than  the  personal  interest,  and  that 
the  public  was  alert  to  see  that  its  interest  was  pro¬ 
tected.  Some  of  the  actions  taken  in  1918  would  not 
be  desirable  except  under  emergency  conditions, 
those  which  secured  public  benefits  without  private 
injury  will  be  desirable  at  any  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  general  results  can 
be  anything  but  beneficial  in  the  future  of  water 
right  development.  The  present  experience  in  going 
directly  to  the  result  desired  even  though  the  method 
used  may  be  new,  will  tend  to  remove  prejudices 
against  changes  which  are  based  merely  on  their 
newness.  The  use  of  public  authority  to  handle  mat¬ 
ters  involving  public  water  supplies  as  in  1918  brings 
to  the  front  the  public  interest  in  the  utilization  of 
the  water  resources  and  the  right  of  the  public  inter¬ 
est  to  be  more  largely  considered  in  the  future  than 
it  has  been  in  at  least  some  cases  in  the  past.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  greater  public  interest  in  such 
matters  may  be  maintained  in  the  future  after  the 
war  emergency  has  passed  which  will  be  exercised, 
not,  as  under  necessity  in  1918  to  the  injury  of  some 
individuals,  but  on  a  broad  basis  to  secure  greater 
general  benefits  from  the  use  of  the  available  water 
supplies. 
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RUSSIA  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

BY  FEDOR  F.  FOSS 

(Russia  reorganized  on  a  firm  foundation  would  be  the  best  customer  for  electrical  ware  yet 
unexploited.  Is  the  case  hopeless?  Who  is  to  help?  The  elements  of  the  situation  are  here 
diMussed  by  a  member  of  the  Russian  Special  Mission  and  a  representative  of  the  Russian 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry. — The  Editor.) 


What  Led  Up  to  the  Revolution 

Russia  mobilized  on  the  first  call  of  the  Emperor 
eight  million  soldiers  of  the  very  best  quality,  who 
started  in  the  beginning  a  very  brave  offensive 
against  the  Germans  and  Austrians.  When  these 
half  educated  people  saw  that  the  German  was  a 
treacherous  enemy,  killing  the  wounded  and  tortur¬ 
ing  the  prisoners,  the  Russian  soldiers  became  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  made  a  marvelous  campaign  to  East 
Prussia  and  to  the  Karpathians,  taking  more  than 
IV^  millions  of  Austrian  and  German  prisoners. 
Through  the  short-sightedness  and  stupidity  of  the 
government  they  did  not  have  enough  munitions  and 
necessary  implements,  and  they  fought  bare-handed 
and  yielded  only  when  they  had  nothing  but  sticks 
to  oppose  to  rifles. 

By  this  campaign  Russia  saved  France  and 
Europe  and  gave  to  England  time  to  prepare  her 
army. 

The  above  described  Russia  has  mobilized  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  years  of  the  war  more  than  16  million 
men  and  has  lost  seven  million  killed,  wounded  and 
sick. 

How  They  Understood  Germany’s  Peace  Terms 

The  same  Russia,  after  having  got  freedom  so 
easily — for  the  autocracy  fell  as  quickly  and  easily 
as  a  rotten  apple  falls  from  the  tree  in  a  slight 
breeze — the  same  Russia  accepted  the  promises  of 
the  socialists  and  German  spies  that  they  would  im¬ 
mediately  receive  peace,  land  and  prosperity  if  they 
would  lay  down  their  arms.  After  having  suffered 
so  much  from  the  German  cruelty  during  the  war, 
nevertheless  they  believed  that  it  was  no  use  to  fight, 
that  all  people  are  brothers,  that  the  war  is  a  device 
of  the  emperors  and  capitalists  to  gain  power  and 
money  from  the  blood  of  the  people. 

The  poor  peasants,  understanding  only  the  land 
question,  thought  that  if  they  could  have  plenty  of 
land,  they  did  not  need  German  land,  and  that  the 
Germans  would  make  immediate  peace  if  the  peas¬ 
ants  would  accept  the  principles  of  no  annexation 
and  no  indemnity. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  new  bora  free  Rus¬ 
sian  citizen  talked  night  and  day  about  the  best  prin¬ 
ciples  of  universal  happiness,  the  German  agents 
were  doing  their  destructive  work.  They  succeeded 
in  disorganizing  the  Russian  army  by  introducing 
the  so-called  democratic  principle  into  the  army  of 
the  election  of  officers.  The  result  of  his  propaganda 
is  very  well  known,  and  the  Russian  army  of  12  mil¬ 
lion  men  disappeared  like  snow  before  the  rising  sun 
of  Russian  liberty.  Most  of  the  officers  were  killed 
and  instead  of  the  army  came  an  armed  mob  which 
under  the  guidance  of  the  extremist,  the  obstinate 
idealist  and  possibly  of  German  agents,  is  ruling  in 
Russia  up  to  now. 


Not  Socialism  but  Land-Hunger 

I  would  mention  that  some  prominent  statesmen 
in  Russia  have  many  times  put  forth  the  idea  that  it 
is  better  to  leave  the  peasants  in  entire  ignorance 
than  to  give  them  only  a  little  education;  that  a 
small  amount  of  education  produce^  discontent  and 
socialistic  ideas  without  compensating  advantages. 
Therefore  they  have  hampered  educational  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  hunger  for  land  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
peasant  our  Russian  socialists  have  interpreted  as  an 
indication  that  the  Russian  peasant  is  a  natural 
socialist.  This  idea  was  supported  by  the  fact,  as  I 
have  mentioned  before,  that  four-fifths  of  Russian 
peasant  land-holdings  were  held  in  common.  But 
this  basis  is  absolutely  wrong,  because  Russian  peas¬ 
ants  are  socialists  up  to  the  moment  when  their  land 
hunger  is  satisfied.  After  a  peasant  gets  the  land 
and  tills  it  he  will  not  allow  any  socialist  to  take  the 
land  from  him  nor  does  he  make  socialistic  experi¬ 
ments  with  it  himself.  In  confirmation  of  this  idea 
it  can  be  shown  that  after  there  was  promulgated  a 
law  permitting  the  peasants  to  go  out  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  settle  on  isolated  farms,  in  five  years 
three  .millions  of  peasants  with  eighty-six  million 
acres  settled  according  to  the  new  law  permitting 
them  individual  ownership. 


TRANSPORTATION  NOT  ELECTRICAL 
A  mean*  of  transportation  which  is  still  in  use  in  the  southern  and  east¬ 
erly  imrtions  of  Russia.  The  primitive  conditions  still  remaininK  in 
contrast  to  the  undevelo|)ed  wealth  of  the  nation  |K>int  to  the  ix>ssibilities 
of  a  wonderful  market  when  Russia  really  awakens. 


In  order  to  show  how  rapidly  the  peasants  ap¬ 
plied  for  land  organization  it  is  interesting  to  men¬ 
tion  the  following  figures: 

PEASANT  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LAND  ORGANIZATION 


1907  applied . 

1908 

.  380.000 

1909 

.  704.000 

1910 

.  650,000 

I«I1  . 

678.000 

1912  . . 

Total  1907-1911  2,633.000 

.  1,226,000 

1912  . 

.  1.105.000 

4.965.000 
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Why  the  Army  Returned  Home 
I  think  it  is  quite  clear  to  you  now,  after  my 
general,  superficial  review  of  conditions  existing  in 
Russia,  that  if  the  Russian  peasant,  lacking  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  especially  political  education,  without  any 
knowledge  of  real  statecraft,  very  easily  accepted 
the  sweet  propaganda  which  taught  him  “Why  fight 
and  face  danger  and  death  when  you  have  now  full 
liberty?  Go  back  to  your  homes  and  take  possession 
of  the  land  and  divide  the  wealth  of  the  capitalists 
who  are  enemies  of  the  oppressed  peasants.”  “And 
go  back  quickly,”  the  propagandist  warned  the  sol¬ 
diers,  “before  the  land  is  all  divided  up  among  the 
people,  and  you  are  left  out.” 

And  in  the  first  month  the  number  of  deserters 
from  the  Russian  army  was  increased  by  two  million 
soldiers. 

The  Educated  Classes  Today 
I  often  hear  the  question,  Where  are  the  Rus¬ 
sian  intelligent  classes  ?  Why  don’t  they  help  Russia 
to  recover  herself? 

The  answer  is  very  easy  if  you  know  all  I  have 
told  you.  The  proportion  of  educated  people  is  very 
small,  very  much  disseminated,  and  now  for  the 
most  part  killed.  Therefore  the  Russian  Intelligencia 
is  paralyzed,  and  being  under  the  suspicion  of  start¬ 
ing  a  revolution  against  the  Bolsheviki,  the  remnant 
left  is  deprived  of  arms  and  of  any  means  of  start¬ 
ing  anything.  Even  the  banks  are  seized  by  the  mob 
in  order  not  to  allow  anybody  to  get  money  to  start 
a  drive  against  the  Bolsheviki. 

I  could  make  a  comparison  of  Russian  Intelli¬ 
gencia,  thoroughly  educated  but  not  practical  and 
partly  idealistic,  to  a  very  thin  layer  on  the  immense 
ocean  of  ignorant  people.  While  the  ocean  was  quiet 
the  Intelligencia  fioated  safely,  but  when  the  ocean 
became  stormy  then  this  layer  was  broken  into  pieces 
and  was  driven  back  and  forth  on  the  restless  waves 
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without  any  organization,  sense,  or  ability  to  do 
anything. 

I  often  maVcj  a  comparison  of  Russia  to  a 
wealthy  house  where  lives  a-  large  family.  The  house 
is  attacked  by  burglars  and  the  head  of  the  house  is 
killed.  What  can  the  housewife  and  the  small  chil¬ 
dren  do  against  these  burglars  when  they  have  no 
means  of  defending  themselves,  and  the  natural  pro¬ 
tector  is  dead  ?  And  would  you  think  of  saying  that 
the  children  approve  the  work  of  the  burglars  ?  No. 

Russia  Waiting  to  be  Helped 

In  the  same  way  the  Russian  people, — when 
even  the  delegates  of  the  Russian  peasants  to  the 
Constitutional  Assembly  were  driven  out  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  by  the  Bolsheviki — the  Russian  peo¬ 
ple  went  back  to  their  homes  to  await  events. 

From  the  outside  it  seems  as  if  the  Bolsheviki 
are  ruling  Russia  with  the  silent  consent  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people,  but  the  Bolsheviki  acquired  control  of 
Russia  in  the  same  manner  in  which  a  small  boy  with 
a  whip  in  his  hands  acquires  control  of  a  large  bull 
with  a  ring  in  its  nose. 

And  now  what  to  do  for  Russia?  There  is  only 
one  answer.  Help  her.  And  this  help  must  be 
provided  from  two  points  of  view,  from  the  practical 
and  the  idealistic.  It  is  quite  clear  to  everybody 
who  knows  the  Russian  resources  and  the  German 
ability  to  penetrate  into  a  country,  that  so  long  as 
the  allies  permit  Germany  to  stand  with  one  foot  on 
the  Russian  border,  the  allies’  victories  on  the  west¬ 
ern  front  will  not  be  complete. 

Mankind  should  be  thankful  to  Russia  for  what 
has  happened  right  now,  because  at  Russia’s  expense 
and  suffering,  has  been  made  on  a  very  large  scale 
an  experiment  in  socialism  which  has  proved  the 
extreme  danger  of  introducing  socialism  under  un- 
favable  conditions. 


FUEL  CONSERVATION  BY  PRIORITY  REGULATION 

BY  MAJOR  GEO.  F.  SEVER 

(The  basis  of  priority  classification  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  fuel — and  for  further  govern¬ 
ment  action  in  the  power  situation.  Something  of  the  survey  which  the  government  has  been 
making  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  representative  of  the  War  Industries  Board  in  this  matter. 

The  paper  is  one  of  the  “Fuel  Conservation”  symposium  of  the  recent  joint  engineering  meet¬ 
ing  on  that  subject. — The  Editor.) 


The  Relation  of  Power  and  Fuel  — 

My  mission  to  this  coast  is  to  make  careful 
studies  of  the  electric  power  situation,  to  learn  if 
there  are  any  industries  which  might  be  classed  as 
war  industries,  war  essentials  or  public  necessities 
which  are  suffering  from  lack  of  electric  power  for 
turning  out  their  product  or  for  conducting  the  usual 
and  normal  affairs  of  a  community.  The  study  also 
includes  the  determination  of  how  much,  if  any, 
power  is  being  employed  in  the  operations  of  non¬ 
war  essentials.  In  some  places  there  might  be  found 
a  large  percentage  of  the  latter  class,  the  elimination 
of  some  of  which  will  in  various  ways  tend  to  con¬ 
serve  fuel,  whether  in  the  form  of  coal,  gas  or  water, 
through  the  reduction  of  the  electric  power  used  by 
them. 


The  Necessary  Power  Program  — 

Our  investigations  are  arranged  to  determine 
the  power  capacity  of  the  different  systems,  the 
building  program  and  the  financial  ability  of  the 
power  company  to  carry  out  its  contemplated  pro¬ 
jects  if  deemed  wise  and  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  supplying  any  real  needs  during  the  war  period. 
Against  the  capacity  of  the  system  and  the  recom¬ 
mended  needs,  a  study  is  made  to  determine  the  load 
on  the  maximum  peak-load  day,  how  much  has  been 
added  since  that  date,  and  what  the  predictions  as 
to  increased  load  during  the  next  few  years  may  be. 
These  items,  when  added  together  and  employing  a 
suitable  deversity  multiplier,  will  give  the  estimated 
loads  which  will  have  to  be  met  by  the  present 
capacity  of  the  system  plus  the  proposed  increases. 
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The  difference  between  the  estimated  loads  and  the 
capacity  will  indicate  approximately  what  will  be 
necessary  in  the  building  program.  The  matter  of 
reserve  capacity  is  quite  a  different  question  in  war 
times  from  that  in  peace  times,  for  there  is  not  war¬ 
rant  for  holding  in  reserve  as  much  expensive  equip¬ 
ment  in  war  times  as  in  peace  time,  and  the  operat¬ 
ing  force  must  be  made  to  realize  that  more  care 
shall  be  exercised  to  secure  full  service  with  less 
equipment.  If  there  are  found  any  limiting  features, 
such  as  lack  of  engine  capacity,  generators,  boilers,  \ 
stokers,  stacks,  transmission  lines,  water  wheels, 
flumes,  ditches,  penstocks  or  storage  reservoirs, 
steps  are  taken  when  warranted,  to  seek  to  improve 
these  conditions  by  urging  the  power  company  to 
arrange  to  finance  these  necessary  improvements  in 
order  to  prevent  the  important  industries  from  being 
compelled  to  curtail  their  output,  and  it  may  be,  hav¬ 
ing  these  operations  conducted  in  other  places  where 
ample  power  and  facility  are  available.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  a  large  shortage  of  power  supply  has  been 
found  and  embargoes  have  been  placed  against  these, 
to  the  end  that  no  further  Government  contracts 
could  be  secured. 

The  Classification  — 

In  the  study  of  the  industrial  establishments  in 
any  center  supplied  by  a  power  company,  certain 
operations  ai’e  classed  as  war  industries,  these  being 
direct  contracts  with  some  Government  department, 
such  as  the  War  or  Navy  Departments,  or  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Coi-poration,  the  Aircraft  Division, 
the  Signal  Corps,  or  some  one  of  the  many  divisions 
authorized  to  place  direct  war  contracts.  Then  there 
are  other  industries  not  directly  under  Government 
contract  but  engaged  in  operations  which  supply 
material  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  These  may  go 
into  the  manufacture  or  construction  of  articles  very 
necessary  in  assisting  towards  the  winning  of  the 
war,  and  must  require  electric  power  for  this  produc¬ 
tion.  These  are  called  war  essentials. 


A  third  class  covers  public  necessities  essential 
in  the  life  of  the  country’s  communities,  and  electric 
power  thus  employed  enters  into  illumination  of  the 
streets,  homes,  buildings,  elevators,  street  cars,  and 
many  other  uses  which  will  appeal  to  you  all.  A  cer¬ 
tain  curtailment  in  many  uses  in  this  class  can  be 
made  without  serious  inconvenience,  but  in  some 
places  serious  curtailment  has  had  to  be  enforced. 

Under  the  head  of  non-essential  industries  cur¬ 
tailment  in  the  use  of  electric  power  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  saving  of  fuel  can  be  accomplished.  This  re¬ 
quires  much  experience  and  care  in  its  enforcement, 
and  can  be  done  either  by  individual  elimination  or 
by  treating  the  reduction  through  classes  of  service. 

On  this  coast  the  industries  using  electric  power 
can  be  classified,  but  only  incompletely,  under  the 
following  headings: 


War  Industrie* 
Sugar  refineries 
Oii  refineries 
Chemical  and  powder 
works 

Ship  building 
Iron  works — steel 
Can  factories 
U.  S.  Government 
work 
Aircraft 
Cantonments 
Fire  arms  manufac¬ 
ture 
Coke 
Toluol 
Explosives 
U.  S.  railroads 


War  Essentials 
Irrigation — Feed 
Reclamation 
Flour  and  grain  mills 
Packing  houses 
Cold  storage  &  ice 
Tanneries 
Wire  works 
Farm  implements 
Ferro-alloys 
Foods 

Fertiliier  works 


Public  Necessities 
Waterworks 
Bakeries 
Ice  cream 
Cement — part 
Lumber  mills 
Mining— part 
Gold  dredgi  ng-  -  part 
Electric  railways 
Laundries 
Newspapers 
Printing  part 
Elevators —  part 
Streets  part 
Signs--  part 
Theatres  moving 
Pictures-  i>nrt 
Clothing 
Creameries 
Garages—  part 
Schools 


Every  step  should  be  taken  to  conserve  the  use 
of  electric  power  and  no  new  industry  or  operation 
should  'be  started  which  calls  for  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  unless  it  is  one  which  has  a  direct  Govern¬ 
ment  contract  or  one  calling  for  the  providing  of  a 
war  essential.  Every  one  should  strive  to  conserve 
raw  materials  and  manpower,  in  that  no  unnecessary 
use  of  these  should  consume  electric  power  which 
reflects  back  on  the  oil  reserve,  coal  pile  or  water 
storage. 


DOES  INTERCONNECTION  GO  FAR  ENOUGH? 

BY  H.  G.  BUTLER 

(The  interconnection  of  power  plants  is  the  mere  form — the  true  value  for  fuel  conservation 
comes  in  the  consolidation  of  power  plant  interests.  A  consideration  of  government  and  private 
ownership  with  a  forecast  of  after-the-war  problems.  One  of  the  important  papers  of  the  recent 
joint  meeting  on  Fuel  Conservation  at  San  Francisco — by  the  California  State  Power  Director. 


— The  Editor.) 

Why  Curtailment  is  Necessary  — 

The  fact  that  it  was  necessary  more  or  less  arbi¬ 
trarily  to  require  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
curtail  their  consumption  of  various  commodities 
indicates  that  the  industrial  affairs  of  the  country 
should  be  examined,  the  reasons  why  we  were  short 
of  fuel,  food,  power,  etc.  discovered,  and  corrections 
applied'  to  any  conditions  which  have  proved  to  be 
faulty. 

Developments  Elsewhere  — 

During  the  war  the  Government  is  eliminating 
all  the  more  conspicuous  forms  of  waste,  and  it  will 
assuredly  be  necessary  to  continue  this  policy  after 
the  war  if  we  are  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
industries  of  Europe,  all  of  which  have  lieen  speeded 


up  for  war  production  in  such  a  way  that  the  speed 
can  be  maintained  after  peace  comes.  In  France,  to 
cite  only  one  instance,  180,500  horsepower  has  been 
installed  since  1914  on  three  rivers  of  the  Alps.  The 
magnitude  of  this  development  can  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  understood  that  it  would  carry  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  peak  load  of  all  the  power  plants  in 
the  State  of  California  north  of  Merced. 

Production  all  hinges  on  power;  power  reduced 
to  its  simplest  terms  means  one  of  two  things, — fuel 
or  water.  The  first  step  in  the  program  of  this 
country,  beyond  all  question,  should  be  to  haimess 
the  streams.  The  second  should  be  the  elimination 
of  all  waste  of  fuel. 

We  have  lately  seen  a  move  all  over  the  world 
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to  interconnect  independent  power  plants  in  the  same 
locality,  and  interconnection  has  been  touted  as  a 
panacea  for  many  of  the  ills  the  electrical  industry 
is  heir  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  advantages  de¬ 
rived  from  interconnection  result  not  from  intercon¬ 
nection  but  from  the  uses  that  are  made  of  intercon¬ 
nection.  Interconnections  mean  nothing  unless  the 
power  flows  through  them.  Financial,  legal  and 
technical  difficulties  are  not  solved  by  them,  and  until 
these  difficulties  are  surmounted  the  most  economical 
use  of  fuel  will  not  be  made.  Without  something 
more  than  interconnection  each  company  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  look  after  its  own  interests  and  the  inter¬ 
connections  will  be  used  only  in  those  cases  where 
both  companies  can  mutually  share  the  benefit. 

What  Interconnection  Has  Accomplished  — 

The  fact  that  interconnections  are  being  made 
throughout  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
indicates  that  the  mutual  savings  of  the  intercon¬ 
nected  companies  are  great;  obviously  they  would 
be  much  greater  if  the  diverse  interests  of  each  com¬ 
pany  were  harmonized  and  the  entire  situation  in 
any  given  territory  were  handled  as  a  unit.  For  a 
supply  of  500,000  kilowatts  for  war  industries  in  the 
East  it  has  been  estimated  that  isolated  plants,  in 
comparison  with  central  stations,  require  for  in¬ 
stallation  twice  the  investment  and  for  operation 
four  times  the  coal,  four  times  as  many  coal  cars 
with  their  complement  of  locomotives,  track  and  ter¬ 
minal  facilities,  and  four  times  the  man-power. 
Again,  it  has  been  estimated  that  if  the  whole  of 
England  were  linked  up  with  central  stations  located 
at  economical  points  near  the  coal  supplies  50,000,000 
tons  of  coal  per  annum  would  be  saved. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  go  to  England 
to  secure  an  illustration  of  what  interconnection 
means.  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  in  Southern 
California  the  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Southern  California  Edison  Company 
are  interconnected.  The  maximum  load  of  the  for¬ 
mer  company,  which  is  mainly  due  to  pumping, 
occurs  in  the  summer,  while  the  peak  load  of  the 
latter  comes  in  November.  Through  the  intercon¬ 
nection  the  San  Joaquin  Company  is  able  to  carry  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Edison  Company’s  load  in 
the  winter  while  that  company  can  reciprocate  in  the 
summer.  By  this  method  of  operation  the  use  of 
fuel  is  greatly  reduced  and  the  full  benefit  of  the 
water  tributary  to  the  hydro-electric  plants  is  se¬ 
cured. 

Another  instance,  in  northern  California,  is  the 
case  of  the  two  companies  one  of  which  has  a  large 
installed  generating  capacity,  a  large  forebay  and 
unlimited  conduit  capacity  from  reservoir  to  forebay, 
while  plants  of  the  other  depend  upon  natural  stream 
flow  or  limited  conduit  capacity  and  are  without  fore¬ 
bays  sufficient  for  regulation.  With  interconnection 
between  these  two  utilities,  at  certain  stages  of  the 
streams,  the  water  power  plant  of  the  first  company 
can  reduce  its  output  and  store  water  in  its  large 
forebay  during  the  hours  of  light  load  when  the 
plants  of  the  second,  with  less  regulating  capacity, 
are  sufficient,  and  then  increase  its  output  during 
the  peak  load  on  the  two  systems;  if  the  intercon¬ 


nection  were  absent  the  second  company  would  be 
obliged  to  bum  fuel  for  steam  power  to  carry  it  over 
its  peaks. 

What  Consolidation  Would  Do  — 

It  is  impracticable  to  attempt  to  show  the  actual 
savings  which  could  be  made  in  fuel  by  either  inter¬ 
connection  or  consolidation,  because  there  are  many 
unknown  factors  which  enter  into  consideration  in 
each  case  and  which  vary  from  day  to  day.  Broadly 
speaking,  consolidation  would  conserve  fuel  in  five 
ways: 

(1)  It  would  improve  the  yearly  load  factor  and  the 
daily  load  factor  because  of  the  greater  diversity  of  load,  thus 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  steam  plants;  instances  of 
which  are  the  consolidation  or  interconnection  of  two  com¬ 
panies,  one  having  a  large  lighting  load  in  the  winter  and 
the  other  a  large  irrigation  load  in  the  summer,  or  of  two 
companies,  one  having  an  industrial  load  and  the  other  a 
street  railroad  load. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  companies  having  both  water  and 
steam  power  plants,  the  combined  operation  of  water  power 
plants  of  different  physical  characteristics,  as  for  instance 
a  plant  with  natural  stream  flow  but  without  storage  and  a 
plant  with  a  large  forebay,  would  permit  the  carrying  of  peak 
loads  by  water  power  which,  without  combination,  would 
necessarily  be  handled  to  a  large  extent  by  steam  by  the  com¬ 
pany  having  the  natural  stream  flow  developments. 

(3)  It  would  permit  the  load  to  be  blocked  out  to  the 
more  efficient  steam  plants,  so  the  less  efficient  plants  would 
operate  only  on  the  peaks  or  would  shut  down  if  the  com¬ 
bination  had  excess  generating  capacity. 

(4)  In  making  extensions  the  combined  companies 
would  install  larger  and  more  efficient  units  than  the  several 
constituent  companies,  if  each  company  should  make  its  own 
extension.  In  the  larger  plant  higher  class  boiler  room  super¬ 
vision  results  in  fuel  economies. 

(5)  Under  consolidation  existing  plants  would  be  en¬ 
larged  and  new  plants  would  be  built  in  locations  better 
adapted  to  handle  the  consolidated  load,  thereby  saving  fuel 
through  reduced  line  losses. 

As  a  by-product  of  consolidation,  the  loads  which 
could  be  safely  allotted  to  a  certain  generating  equip¬ 
ment  are  materially  increased  and  it  would  be  feasi¬ 
ble  to  apply  to  regular  service  a  large  portion  of  that 
generating  capacity  of  the  companies  which  would 
otherwise  be  held  in  reserve,  because  the  intercon¬ 
nected  transmission  lines  would  make  the  reserve 
capacity  of  any  one  division  available  for  the  whole 
consolidated  system. 

Compared  with  Interconnection  — 

In  several  of  these  five  instances  it  is  possible 
that  the  mutual  benefit  to  the  interconnected  com¬ 
panies  would  lead  them  to  operate  their  plants  to 
effect  these  economies;  but  in  many  cases  commer¬ 
cial,  legal  and  other  reasons  would  interpose  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  use  of  the  plants  in  this  manner,  except 
to  a  limited  extent.  In  the  last  two  cases  the  econ¬ 
omies  would  be  effected  only  by  consolidation,  and 
the  interconnection  would  be  only  a  result  of  consoli¬ 
dation. 

The  economies  effected  in  the  use  of  fuel  are 
only  one  phase  of  the  whole  question  of  consolida¬ 
tion.  Consolidation  results  in  saving  man-power,  in 
conserving  capital  and  in  reducing  operating  ex¬ 
penses  ;  but  x)erhaps  after  all  the  greatest  gain  from 
consolidation  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  under 
consolidation  the  problems  which  arise  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  consolidated  companies  would  be  ap¬ 
proached  and  solved  with  a  mind  single  to  giving  the 
best  sendee  for  the  least  cost. 
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Government  or  Private  Consolidation  — 

Congress  now  has  under  consideration  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  bill  permitting  the  President  to  take  over 
the  power  plants  of  the  country  during  the  duration 
of  the  war.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
electric  consolidations  mean  government  or  state 
ownership.  Until  the  means  of  transmission  shall 
have  been  improved  the  problems  of  the  electrical 
utilities  in  each  locality  must  be  solved  locally,  and 
in  no  section  of  the  country  is  the  industry  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  cannot  be  organized  and  managed 
by  private  capital ;  a  condition  which  of  course  is  not 
true  of  the  railroads. 

A  Partnership  Possibility  — 

So  many  of  the  motives  which  urge  men  to  put 
forth  the  best  that  is  in  them  are  lost  under  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  that  it  should  be  resorted  to  only 
after  everything  else  has  been  tried  and  has  failed. 
Some  way  surely  can  be  found  to  secure  the  benefits 
both  of  consolidation  and  of  private  enterprise.  A 
great  many  of  the  difficulties  in  which  the  utilities 
are  now  involved  have  been  occasioned  because  the 
Government  and  the  utilities  have  never  come  to¬ 
gether  except  to  get  in  each  other’s  way.  The  only 
railroad  policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  beep  one  of  repression.  Possibly  the  ulti¬ 


mate  solution  of  the  matter  will  be  found  in  some 
partnership  arrangement  whereby  the  state  or  nation 
will  do  more  than  regulate  but  less  than  own  and 
operate  the  electric  utilities.  The  tendency  of  the 
future  undoubtedly  will  be  toward  consolidation — 
Great  Britain  is  now  urging  even  its  manufacturers 
to  consolidate  their  plants  and  interests  to  prepare 
for  after-the-war  business — and  if  private  capital 
working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Government 
does  not  bring  it  about.  State  or  Government  owner¬ 
ship  eventually  will. 

Conserving  Brain  Power  as  Well  — 

We  think  we  are  meeting  and  deciding  tremen¬ 
dous  questions  at  the  present  time,  ahd  so  we  are. 
Problems  after  the  war,  however,  will  be  no  less  in 
magnitude  and  the  necessity  of  their  proper  solution 
will  be  much  more  vital  than  it  is  today  because  they 
will  then  have  to  be  decided  upon  a  permanent  basis. 
We  shall  need  all  the  brains  and  all  the  ability  of 
those  engaged  in  public  utility  management  properly 
to  solve  these  future  problems  and  the  nation  cannot 
afford  to  pennit  them  to  dissipate  their  energies  in 
competing  with  one  another. 

It  may  Yye  found  that  the  conservation  of  this 
brain  power  and  energy  by  consolidation  will  be  far 
more  valuable  than  the  conservation  of  fuel,  impor¬ 
tant  as  that  undoubtedly  is. 


THE  WAR-  AND  AFTER-THE-WAR  VALUE  OF  FUEL  OIL 

BY  DAVID  M.  FOLSOM 

(What  are  we  Roing  to  do  when  our  ships  need  fuel  oil?  A  survey  of  present  conditions 
and  the  demands  of  the  future  which  point  the  way  to  waterpower  development  and  general 
electrification. — One  of  the  “Fuel  Conservation”  papers  of  the  recent  engineering  gathering  in 
San  Francisco.  The  author  is  Fuel  Oil  Administrator  for  the  Pacific  Coast. — The  Editor.) 


No  one  can  measure  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
the  quantity  of  oil  under  ground  and  no  oil  company 
can  ever  hope  to  secure  in  storage  above  ground 
more  than  a  few  months’  supply  of  crude  oil  or  any 
petroleum  product.  A  change  in  the  demand  for 
refined  products  or  a  change  in  the  production  of 
crude  oil  is  immediately  reflected  in  the  entire  indus¬ 
try.  Any  attempt  to  predict  the  future  is  therefore 
rash,  but  in  spite  of  this  I  wish  to  try  to  point  out 
in  a  broad  way  the  future  requirements  of  oil  on  the 
Pacific  and  particularly  to  emphasize  the  dependency 
of  Pacific  industry  and  commerce  upon  oil. 

After  the  War — Commerce 

If  the  United  States  is  to  meet  successfully  the 
industrial  and  political  problems  which  will  arise 
after  the  war  it  must  be  done  through  increased 
domestic  development  and  through  the  expansion  of 
our  foreign  commerce. 

To  the  expansion  of  commerce  we  are  already 
committed  through  the  construction  of  the  merchant 
fleet  under  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  In 
1914  the  total  merchant  fleet  of  the  world  was,  in 
round  numbers,  50  million  tons.  A  part  of  this  has 
been  destroyed  by  submarines  and  raiders  but  by 
1921  there  will  be  under  the  American  flag  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  single  organization  25  million  tons 
of  new  ships.  These  ships  must  have  some  place  to 
go  and  they  must  have  something  to  carry.  A  great 


part  of  this  fleet  will  undoubtedly  operate  on  the 
Pacific  and  every  port  and  every  industrial  section 
of  the  Pacific  must  feel  the  impulse  and  the  stimulus 
of  increased  trade. 

Oil  for  Ships  — 

If  this  is  to  be  done  I  believe  that  every  boat 
that  operates  successfully  on  the  Pacific  under  the 
American  flag  must  be  an  oil  burner  and  that  event¬ 
ually  these  Ijoats  will  be  equipped  with  internal  com¬ 
bustion  Diesel  engines.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this.  In  the  first  place,  the  coaling  stations  of  the 
world  are  under  the  control  of  either  the  English  or 
Japanese  nations  and  more  important  than  this  is 
the  fact  that  only  through  the  use  of  oil  can  America 
meet  the  cost  of  competition  under  the  handicap  of 
the  high  wages  which  this  country  pays  its  seamen. 

Oil  is  a  natural  fuel  for  ships:  compared  with 
coal,  cheaper  and  easier  to  handle,  and  more  efficient 
in  use  it  gives  a  longer  steaming  radius  to  vessels. 
The  amount  of  oil  required  to  supply  our  new  l)oats 
will  tax  our  resources  to  the  utmost.  At  present  we 
are  not  producing  in  this  country  enough  oil  to  meet 
our  own  domestic  requirements  and  the  present  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  Shipping  Board  call  for  an  additional 
80  million  barrels  or  25%  of  the  present  production 
for  the  support  of  the  new  merchant  fleet. 

This  can  only  mean  one  thing — a  smaller  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil  used  on  land.  It  is  inconceivable  to  us  as 
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Americans  that  our  fleet  will  not  be  a  success  and 
that  we  be  unable  to  compete  successfully  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  but  we  can  only  provide  oil 
for  this  fleet  by  conservation  and  substituting  other 
fuel  or  power  on  land  for  the  fuel  oil  we  are  now 
consuming. 

Conservation  Not  Necessarily  Curtailment  — 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  this  presents  an  acute  prob¬ 
lem  worthy  of  the  best  talent  in  the  engineering  pro¬ 
fession.  Oil  is  our  best  fuel,  and  California  oil  sup¬ 
plies  two-thirds  of  the  power,  light  and  heat  over  the 
westem  third  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  are  to  expand  our  own  trade  and  develop 
products  to  supply  cargoes  for  our  ships,  we  must 
have  power,  we  must  have  fuel  for  factories,  mines 
and  farms.  In  face  of  the  necessity  for  decreased 
use  of  oil,  where  is  the  Pacific  Coast  to  get  this 
power?  I  believe  there  is  no  single  solution  but  in¬ 
stead  a  joint  solution  to  this  problem.  Oil  must  be 
used  more  efficiently  both  on  land  and  on  ships 
through  the  development  and  increased  use  of  the 
internal  combustion  engines,  and  on  land  hydro-elec¬ 
tric  power  must  l)e  developed  and  used  on  a  greater 
scale  than  ever  before. 

Intelligent  conseiwation  means  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  our  fuel — not  curtailment  that  cripples  indus¬ 
try.  Intelligent  conservation  also  requires  develop¬ 
ment  of  natural  resources  now  unutilized.  Regardless 
of  the  cost  in  money,  regardless  of  the  labor  in¬ 
volved,  regardless  of  the  machinery,  and  quantity  of 
copper  wire  required,  the  streams  of  the  Pacific 
Slope  must  be  made  productive  of  power  and  gener¬ 
ated  energy  transmitted  over  a  completely  intercon¬ 
nected  network  of  transmission  lines. 

This  problem  brings  an  opportunity  to  engi¬ 
neers — more  than  an  opportunity — it  brings  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  each  society  of  engineers  and  each  individ¬ 
ual — an  obligation  to  those  of  us  who  have  stayed  at 
home  to  get  out  of  the  technical  groove  and  to  use 
imagination,  to  use  initiative,  to  think  in  terms  of 
the  future  and  in  terms  of  international  gi’owth,  and 
to  use  our  energy  as  a  pioneer  regiment  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  our  own  nation, 

THE  WATER  POWER  SITUATION  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

BY  P.  M.  DOWNING 

(Herein  the  operating  engineer  of  the  vast  system  of 
interconnection  in  Central  California  gives  interest¬ 
ing  and  timely  information  on  the  power  situation. 

The  article  is  abstracted  from  a  recent  paper  deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  San  Francisco  branch  of  the  A.  S. 

M.  E. — The  Editor.) 

Water  power  development  in  this  state  has  been 
about  equally  divided  between  the  northern  and 
southern  portions.  The  rate  of  development  in  both 
places  has  been  rapid.  In  1900  the  aggregate  in¬ 
stalled  capacity  of  all  the  plants  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  was  approximately  15,000  kw.  In  18 
years  this  has  increased  to  over  375,000  kw.,  or  at 
the  rate  of  over  20,000  kw.  per  year.  In  addition  to 
this  there  is  also  installed  steam  generating  plants 
having  an  aggregate  capacity  of  approximately  187,- 
500  kw.,  and  yet  with  all  this  development  California 
is  today  facing  one  of  the  most  serious  power  short¬ 


ages  in  its  history.  In  1917  the  five  large  power 
companies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  gener¬ 
ated  1,507,000,000  kw-hrs.  239,000,000  kw-hrs.  or 
approximately  16%  of  this  was  produced  on  steam, 
requiring  1,195,000  bbls.  of  oil.  The  peak  load  during 
the  year  was  265,000  kw. 

The  load,  both  energy  and  peak  demand,  is  in¬ 
creasing  at  the  rate  of  10%  per  year.  To  meet  this 
increase  there  will  have  to  be  provided  each  year 
additional  facilities,  having  an  energy  producing 
capacity  of  not  less  than  150,000,000  kw-hrs.  and  a 
peak  capacity  of  not  less  than  26,500  kw-hrs. 

The  winter  of  1917-18  was  one  of  abnormally 
low  precipitation.  Without  the  usual  late  storms 
during  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  stream  flows  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  months  have  established  new  mini- 
mums,  never  known  before.  The  steam  plants  which 
heretofore  have  always  been  considered  as  reserves 
to  be  used  only  in  emergencies,  have  been  called  upon 
to  operate  up  to  their  maximum  capacity  throughout 
the  entire  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day.  During 
the  past  few  months  approximately  40%  of  the 
energy  supplied  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  has 
been  produced  on  steam,  40%  from  stored  water,  and 
20%  from  natural  stream  flows. 

The  oil  consumption  for  steam  generation  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  state  for  the  year  will  amount 
to  over  2,000,000  bbls. 

Owing  to  the  unprecedented  low  stream  flows, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  materially  curtail  the  power 
usage  of  a  number  of  less  essential  industries.  The 
storms  of  the  past  week  or  ten  days  have  improved 
the  water  conditions  somewhat,  and  were  sufficient 
to  avert  a  more  serious  shortage.  With  normal 
weather  conditions  there  should  be  no  further  serious 
shortage  this  year.  Heavy  orchard  irrigation  is 
about  over  with,  and  rice  irrigation  will  soon  begin 
to  drop  off,  so  that  we  are  reasonably  safe  in  saying 
that  the  crisis  for  the  year  has  passed. 

A  forecast  of  the  future,  however,  is  not  so 
bright.  The  only  additional  energy  that  will  be  avail¬ 
able  other  than  that  due  to  a  more  nearly  normal 
season,  is  60,000,000  kw-hrs.  from  the  systems  of 
the  Califomia-Oregon  Power  Ck)mpany  and  the 
Northern  California  Power  Company,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  75,000,000  to  100,000,000  kw-hrs.  from  the 
increased  steam  plants  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Company.  On  the  basis  of  an  annual  increase  in  load 
amounting  to  150,000,000  kw-hrs.,  this  additional 
energy,  even  with  nomnal  water  conditions,  will 
barely  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  load  through  the 
year  1919. 

Unless  other  facilities  are  obtainable  by  1920 
there  will  be  a  more  serious  shortage  beginning  with 
that  year,  which  will  be  cumulative  until  other  facil¬ 
ities  are  provided.  No  new  hydro  developments  are 
under  way  at  the  present  time,  and  in  view  of  the 
scarcity  of  labor  and  material  no  new  installation  of 
any  size  can  be  made  in  less  than  two  years.  With¬ 
out  additional  hydro  to  relieve  the  situation,  there 
will  be  required  for  steam  generation  by  1920,  be¬ 
tween  3,000,000  and  3,500,000  bbls.  of  fuel  oil;  an 
increase  of  between  500,000  and  700,000  bbls.  per 
year. 
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SP  ARKS  —  Current  Facts,  Figures  and  Fancy 
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(Here’s  more  war  economy — a  seatless  car,  a  rivetless  ship,  an  usherless  theater,  a  noiseless 
alarm.  They  are  doini?  surprising  things  with  electricity,  from  guiding  aeroplanes  by  an  illum¬ 
inated  cross  on  the  Swiss  plateau,  to  driving  cattle  with  an  electric  prodding  stick  on  the 
western  cow-puncher’s  ranch. — The  Editor.) 


According  to  the  Times,  a  Swiss  Federal  Cross, 
lighted  with  electricity  and  over  fifty  yards  in  dimen¬ 
sion,  has  been  installed  on  a  plateau  near  the  Franco- 
Swiss-German  borders  for  the  guidance  of  belligerent 
aeroplanes. 

*  *  * 

'Some  of  the  inconveniences  of  traveling  at  night 
may  be  banished  by  installing  a  small  battery  in  your 
suitcase,  connected  with  a  light  in  each  end.  Cells 
of  the  battery  may  be  placed  under  each  end  of  the 
hand-grip  and  a  push  button  extended  through  the 
leather  near  the  handle.  A  push  on  the  button,  and 
your  way  is  lighted  before  you. 

4>  «  * 

The  rivetless  steel  vessel  has  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  her  maiden  voyage  with  a  full  cargo,  and  in 
rough  weather,  according  to  press  reports  from  Lon¬ 
don.  The  English  welded  vessel  is  125  feet  long,  has 
a  16-foot  beam,  with  displacement  of  275  tons.  More 
than  240  hours  were  saved  in  construction  and  an 
economy  of  more  than  1,000  pounds  of  metal  was 

effected  by  the  absence  of  rivets. 

*  «  * 

On  some  of  its  routes  the  Rome  (Italy)  tram¬ 

ways  are  experimenting  with  a  number  of  seatless 
motor  and  trailer  single-truck  cars.  They  are  of 
the  enclosed  type  with  bowed  ends,  and  accommodate 
as  many  as  sixty-five  passengers  on  their  front  and 
rear  platforms,  and  in  the  outer  two  of  the  three 
parallel  longitudinal  aisles.  The  central  aisle,  marked 
off  by  a  series  of  hand  rails,  is  kept  free  for  fare 

collection  and  passenger  circulation. 

*  *  * 

A  silent  alarm  wrist  watch  has  been  invented 

which  is  designed  to  wake  a  sleeper  without  disturb¬ 
ing  his  neighbors.  A  miniature  battery  is  worn  on 
the  wrist  with  a  small  switch  lever  inserted  in  a 
space  beneath  the  watch  crystal  opposite  the  pre¬ 
determined  hour.  When  the  hour  hand  reaches  the 
proper  point,  it  closes  the  switch,  and  a  current- 
heated  wire  about  the  wrist  scorches  the  sleeper 
until  he  awakens  and  opens  the  switch  again.  This 
wrist  watch  should  prove  invaluable  at  the  battle 
front  as  well  as  in  the  boarding  house. 

«  4>  » 

A  curious  new  mechanism  called  the  “vacant 
seat  detector”  bids  fair  to  banish  the  usher  from 
moving  picture  theaters.  On  entering  a  theater  you 
are  confronted  with  a  large  seating  diagram,  with 
shuttered  perforations,  illuminated  from  behind,  to 
indicate  the  seats.  The  shutters  of  vacant  seats  are 
open,  letting  the  light  show  through,  but  when  you 
choose  your  seat  and  sit  down  in  it,  the  shutters 
close  and  that  seat  perforation  is  dark.  The  shutter 


is  revolved  through  the  influence  of  an  electromagnet 
connected  with  the  corresponding  seat. 

Interconnection  has  reached  Germany.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  electric  central  stations  met  recently 
in  Wurtemburg,  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  unit¬ 
ing  under  a  single  management.  A  similar  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Hungarian  central  stations  has  been 
legislated  by  the  Hungarian  Parliament.  Lines  will 
be  laid  interconnecting  the  various  power  houses,  and 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  most  effective 
and  economical  production  and  distribution  of  the 
energy  generated. 

*  «  ’  * 

Ranchmen  have  become  so  at  home  with  electric 
power  that  they  have  harnessed  some  of  it  for  prod¬ 
ding  stubborn  cattle  into  the  dipping-vat  or  the 
branding-pen.  The  men  carry  wooden  rods,  with  a 
pushbutton  in  the  handle  connected  with  a  small 
shocking  coil  and  four  dry  cells,  also  in  the  handle. 
The  “business  end”  of  the  rod  is  solid  except  for  a 
single  hole  through  which  a  wire  runs  to  connect 
one  terminal  of  the  coil  with  the  metal  tip  of  the  rod. 
When  the  push  button  is  pressed,  the  batteries  dis¬ 
charge  into  the  shocking  coil  and  the  herd  is  started 
on  its  way. 

*  *  * 

The  old  Austrian  ship  “Lucia,”  taken  over  by 
the  United  States  upon  the  declaration  of  war,  has 
just  been  equipped  with  the  so-called  buoyancy 
boxes  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  render  her  unsink- 
able.  These  independent  watertight  flotation  boxes 
or  tanks,  three  feet  by  two  feet  by  one  foot,  are 
stored  between  the  frames  and  deck  beams,  against 
the  bulkheads  and  in  the  unused  cargo  space.  The 
distribution  of  the  buoyancy  boxes  is  such  as  to 
render  the  “Lucia”  stable  under  all  conditions  of 
flooding,  and  yet  her  cargo  carrying  capacity,  with 
goods  of  average  specific  gravity,  has  not  been  cur¬ 
tailed. 

*  *  * 

Switzerland  is  drying  her  fruit  by  electricity. 
The  Bulletin  of  the  Swiss  Association  of  Electricians 
describes  government  experiments  which  showed 
that  electric  evaporation  apparatus  could  compete 
with  those  using  coal  only  when  the  price  of  energy 
did  not  exceed  three  to  four  centimes  per  kw-hr. 
The  period  of  “high  water”  in  1917  increased  the 
hydro-electric  companies’  energy  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  considerable  surplus  was  available  during  the 
night  at  the  price  named.  Some  companies  have 
agreed  to  supply  the  current  at  a  lower  price,  for 
patriotic  motives,  and  in  one  region  the  energy  is 
supplied  during  the  night  gratuitously. 
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A  novel  is  more  interesting  than  a  book 
on  mathematics,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  number  of  its  readers.  It  is  just 
the  conversations  and  spicy  bits  of  plot  which 
go  to  make  up  the  advantage  of  the  novel 
which  ordinarily  find  their  way  into  dusty 
corners  of  a  technical  publication  and  event¬ 
ually  into  the  office  waste  basket.  With  the 
idea  of  salvaging  some  of  this  material  for 
the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of 
Electricity,  this  page  has  been  given  over  to 
the  particular  care  of  the  office  Vacuum 
Cleaner. — The  Editor. 


This  is  not  a  laundry  mark  but  the  Journal  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  in  Japanese.  Coming  across  these  sentiments 
on  the  trackless  pages  of  a  Japanese  magazine, 
the  Joumal  of  Electricity  is  aware  that  it  is 
■M  quoted.  Incidentally,  all  Japanese  publica- 
^  tions  begin  at  the  back  instead  of  the  front 
^  and  run  in  vertical  columns  which  are  read 
from  right  to  left.  Tables  are  run  in  Arabic 
numerals  tilted  the  wrong  way  of  the  page 
-4-  from  an  occidental  standpoint  and  often  form 
^  the  only  point  of  identification  even  to  the 
JL  author  of  the  paper  reprinted.  Japan  is  much 
'tr  interested  in  the  electrical  development  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  is  to  be  judged  from  the 
numerous  quotations  from  the  Journal  of 
Electricity  appearing  in  such  publications  as 
Denkinotomo  (The  Electrician’s  Friend).  That 
this  is  no  passing  interest  is  to  be  judged  from 
a  letter  appearing  in  the  Journal  of  Electric- 
q  ity  for  Jan.,  1896,  from  I.  Fujioka,  chief  engi- 
”  neer  of  the  Tokyo  Electric  Light  Company,  in 
which  he  expresses  appreciation  of  the  worth 
of  the  publication.  Mr.  Fujioka’s  company, is 
pq  still  represented  as  a  subscriber.  The  pres- 
pg  ence  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Geary  and  Mr.  Swope 
”  in  Japan  and  the  numerous  Japanese  engi- 
^  neers  and  electrical  men  on  trips  of  inspection 
^  in  this  country  should  serve  to  bring  the  inter- 
^  ests  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  West  and 
the  East  together,  an  end  for  which  the  Journal  of 
Electricity  has  constantly  striven. 

Not  only  the  men  of  the  electrical  industry,  but  their 
children  as  well,  have  caught  the  poetical  infiuenza. 
Here  is  a  plea  for  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  written 
by  the  little  eleven-year-old  daughter  of  one  of  our 
readers: 

Over  the  seas  flew  the  money  bags. 

Away,  oh,  ever  so  far 

To  the  lonely  children  of  France  in  rags 

To  keep  away  Kultiir’s  scar. 

People  are  getting  more  honest.  At  least  it  would 
be  unnecessary  today  to  write  such  an  editorial  as 
that  which  appeared  some  twenty  odd  years  ago  in 
the  Journal  of  Electricity’s  earlier  days.  The  “moral 
disadvantage’’  of  street  car  transfers  is  there  pointed 
out  as  leading  inevitably  to  fraud  and  crime.  At 
that  time,  apparently,  the  transfer  systems  had  just 
been  introduced  in  the  West  and  it  was  reported  to 
be  common  practice  to  “hand  transfers  to  newsboys 
who  use  them  as  premiums  to  aid  in  the  sale  of 
their  papers.  This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
theft.’’  The  convenience  of  the  transfer  to  the  trav¬ 
eling  public  is  not  questioned  but  its  success  is 
gravely  questioned  in  the  light  of  the  shameful  lack 
of  moral  sense  possessed  by  the  patrons  of  the  roads. 
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Calling  Bernard  Shaw  a  “national  ass’’  in  place  of  a 
“national  asset,’’  as  happened  recently  in  a  New 
York  paper,  was  a  typographical  error  which  brought 
rather  embarrassing  results.  The  difficulties  with 
the  water  systems  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
which  occur  on  page  343  of  this  issue  are  more  obvi¬ 
ously  unintentional  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  lead 
to  no  libel  suits.  The  passage  should  read: 

The  greateet  daring  in  mnnicipal  water-enpply  —  the  Los 
Angeles  Aqueduct  and  the  Hetch-Hetchy^ — grace  the  triumphs  in 
engineering  in  the  West.  The  former  has  already  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  conducts  water  from  the  high  Sierras  through  moun¬ 
tains  and  deserts  a  distance  of  240  miles  to  the  south,  while 
the  latter  is  to  bring  water  from  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  in 
the  Yosemite  National  Park  to  San  Francisco  by  tunnels  and 
pipes  from  the  Sierra  through  the  Coast  Range,  a  distance  of 
180  miles.  Vast  water  powers  developed  en  route  are  proving 
and  will  prove  of  great  engineering  and  flnancial  value  to  these 
municipal  projects. 

I  P  E  S  usually  have 
a  man  attached  to 
one  end  of  them — 
but  ordinarily  they 
are  not  this  Idnd  of 
pipe.  This  unusual 
picture  of  one  of  a 
power  plant  man¬ 
ager  was  taken  by 
I.  W.  Alexander  by 
pointing  his  cam¬ 
era  down  a  section 
of  pipe  in  the  oil 
fields.  Young  “Ike” 
has  promised  to 
focus  his  camera 
on  several  other 
power  plant  opera¬ 
tors  for  the  further 
benefit  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Electricity. 

Only  this  time 
there  will  be  no  pipes  about  it,  the  operators  being 
women  who  have  recently  entered  the  service  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Corporation  in  that 
capacity.  Women  are  also  beinfir  used  as  readers 
and  in  technical  and  semi-technical  work.  The  in¬ 
teresting  article  on  this  new  factor  in  the  electrical 
industry  is  scheduled  to  appear  in  an  early  issue. 

The  Beasts  of  the  Electrical  Jungle  are  further  rep¬ 
resented  by  this  gentle  creature  whose  inner  temper 
belies  its  looks.  But  however  much  it  may  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  hot  water,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
it  is  easily  regulated. 


THE  PERCOLATOR 

Hear  the  purring  percolator 
With  her  warm  and  kindly  natur’ — 
And  yet  she 

Can  get  hot  as  any  crater— 
Children,  do  not  imitate  her. 

Calmer  be. 
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shale  oil  distillation  plants  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Carl  Heise,  San  Francisco  manager  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  has  returned  again  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  headquarters  in  San  Francisco  after  a  most 
enjoyable  and  profitable  business  trip  East  covering  several 
weeks. 

A.  W.  Childs,  superintendent  of  sales  for  the  Southern 
California  Edi.son  Company,  has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  advisory  committee  of  the  California  Cooperative  Elec¬ 
trical  Campaign,  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  resignation  of 
G.  B.  McLean. 

W.  A.  Marsden,  who  has  for  several  years  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sales  department  of  the  Pacific  States  Electric 
Company  at  Seattle,  has  resigned  his  position  with  the  com¬ 
pany  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  A.  H.  Cox  Company  as 
electrical  engineer. 

C.  E.  Persons  of  San  Francisco  has  been  appointed  by 
Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  as  director  of  education  of  the 
fuel  administration.  Persons  has  been  connected  with  the 
western  division  of  the  Associated  Press  for  seven  years  and 
for  three  years  has  been  news  editor  of  that  division. 

E.  J.  Mehren,  vice-president  and  editorial  director  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  is  a  re¬ 
cent  visitor  at  practically  all  of  the  larger  Pacific  Coast  cities. 
In  addition  to  his  executive  position  with  his  company,  Mr. 
Mehren  is  also  editor  of  the  Engineering  News-Record. 

George  W.  Halliday,  who  enlisted  five  months  ago  as  a 
private,  has  been  commissioned  second  lieutenant  and  placed 
as  assistant  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  utilities  at  Camp  Fre¬ 
mont.  Lieutenant  Halliday  now  directs  the  water,  electricity, 
gas,  sewers  and  roads  arrangements  for  this  important  con¬ 
centration  point. 

Elmer  Dover,  vice-president  of  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Com¬ 
pany  in  charge  of  the  Northwe.st  Pacific  Coast  properties, 
has  been  elected  chairman  for  Pierce  county  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  United  War  Work  campaign  for  the  state  of 
Washington.  This  committee  will  conduct  a  campaign  during 
the  week  of  November  11th  for  the  raising  of  funds  for  the 
war  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Jewish  Relief, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  camp  libraries,  and  war  work  com¬ 
munity  service. 

Leon  B.  Jones,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  gas  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  has  enlisted 

_  as  a  private  in  the 

/  Engineer  Corps  of  the 

United  States  Army, 
'i-r  Jones  is  the  second 

son  of  E.  C.  Jones, 
f  chief  engineer  of  the 

I  ?  a  s  department.  He 

.  has  contributed  bril- 

liant  work  in  gas  engi- 
neering,  having  been 
the  originator  of  oxy- 
acetylene  welding  o  f 
f  '  steel  gas  mains.  He  has 

^  devoted  much  time  and 
i  thought  recently  to  the 

of  toluol 
from  man  ufactured 

patriotically  starts  in 
1  as  a  private  in  the  serv- 

'  “  *  ice  those  who  know  of 

his  brilliant  work  of  the 
past  have  every  reason  to  believe  his  valuable  serv¬ 
ices  will  not  be  long  without  recognition.  In  fact,  as 
these  forms  go  to  press  a  telegram  advises  us  that  Mr.  Jones 
has  just  been  appointed  to  report  at  the,  engineer  officers' 
training  camp  at  Camp  Humphreys,  Va. 


Dr.  B.  M.  Woods,  assistant  professor  of  theoretical 
mechanics  at  the  University  of  California,  has  in  recent 

S  months  been  rendering  splen- 

did  service  as  president  of 
the  Academic  Board  having 
in  charge  the  School  of  Mili- 
'  ]  tary  Aeronautics  at  Berkeley, 

where  is  located  one  of  the 
■  five  great  national  ground 

^  training  schools  for  the  avia- 

P||^ '  tion  service.  Announcement 

■i  y'  has  just  been  made  by  Presi- 

1^'  )  dent  Wheeler  that  Dr.  Woods 

(  k.  is  to  be  the  administration 

.  officer  also  for  the  new  thir- 

^  teen  weeks’  course  for  radio 

electricians  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  establishing  at  the  University  of  California.  The 
total  enrollment  of  this  school  will  be  three  hundred  men, 
admission  to  take  place  in  groups  of  one  hundred  monthly. 
Dr.  Woods  is  well  known  to  men  of  the  electrical  industry 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district  as  he  gave  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  talk  on  aeronautics  before  the  San  Francisco  Electrical 
Development  League  last  spring. 

W.  G.  Kerckhoff,  president  of  the  San  Joaquin  Light  and 
Power  Company,  spent  some  time  in  San  Francisco  recently. ' 

E.  Armstrong,  prominent  in  electrical  affairs  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  has  been  a  visitor  in  San  Francisco  during  the  last 
two  weeks. 

J.  E.  Woodbridge,  chief  engineer  of  the  Sierra  &  San 
Francisco  Power  Company,  has  returned  to  San  Francisco 
from  a  visit  to  Seattle. 

W.  E.  Jones,  Pacific  Coast  .salesmanager  of  the  Economy 
Fuse  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  a 
recent  San  Francisco  visitor. 

D.  M.  Smith,  Pacific  Coast  representative  of  the  Plume 
&  Atwood  Manufacturing  Company,  is  making  an  extended 
trip  through  the  Northwest. 

Lee  Hagood,  representative  of  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  at  Petrograd,  passed  through  San  Francisco  recently 
on  his  return  to  Schenectady  from  Russia. 

G.  B.  McLean,  of  the  Southern  California  Edison  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Ralph  B.  Clapp,  manufacturers’  agent  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  have  been  appointed  secretaries  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for 
overseas  duty. 

R.  Q.  Cleavenger,  of  the  Phoenix  Glass  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  was  a  recent  Pacific  Coast  visitor.  He  reports  business 
as  unusually  good  in  his  line  but  better  still,  Cleavenger 
Junior,  who  is  ten  months  old,  is  the  finest-ever. 

William  H.  Ingersoll  has  recently  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  four-minute  men.  He  was  trained  as  an  electrical 
engineer,  although  his  energies  have  largely  been  devoted  to 
the  fields  of  sales  management  and  advertising. 

W.  J.  Duffy  has  been  appointed  accountant  at  the 
Eureka,  California,  division  of  the  Western  States  Gas  & 
Electric  Company,  succeeding  N.  A.  MacMillan  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  cashier  in  one  of  Eureka’s  largest  banks. 

C.  .M.  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Richmond,  Cal.,  division 
of  the  Western  States  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  was  Chief 
Registrar  in  the  recent  draft  registration  and  the  local  office 
oi  the  Western  States  Company  was  used  as  a  registration 
place. 

M.  J.  Gavin,  assistant  refinery  engineer  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  has 
recently  returned  to  San  Francisco  from  an  inspection  of 


OBITUARY 

William  Kent,  the  author  of  Kent’s  Mechanical  Engi¬ 
neer’s  Hand  Book,  died  on  Sept.  18th  at  his  summer  home  at 
Gananoque,  Ontario,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 
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MEETING  NOTICES  FOR  ELECTRICAL  MEN 

(The  Oregon  Convention  of  (Contractors  and  Dealers  brings  out  much  that  is  helpful  in  mer¬ 
chandising  suggestions.  The  San  Francisco  Development  League  appoints  committees  for  the 
new  year.  An  inter-company  convention  emphasizes  the  needs  for  war-time  conservation. — 
The  Editor.) 


The  Oregon  Association  of  Electrical  Contractors  and 
Dealers 

The  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Association  of  Electrical 
Contractors  and  Dealers  held  in  Portland,  September  20th  and 
21st,  1918,  provided  an  interesting  program  for  its  members. 

Following  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  state  and  local  associations  in  the  afternoon,  a  dinner 
and  general  business  meeting  was  held  at  the  Multnomah 
Hotel,  Friday  evening. 

Committee  reports  were  submitted  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jaggar,  as  delegate  to  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Columbia  Association  of  Electrical  Contractors  and 
Dealers,  held  in  Vancouver, 

B.  C.,  gave  a  glowing  account 
of  his  trip  and  the  activities 
of  the  British  Columbia  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  Scott  reported  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  investigation  of 
the  question  of  cost  and  data 
sheets  for  universal  price 
sheets. 

Mr.  Kenney  submitted  an 
interesting  statement  of  the 
present  labor  situation. 

Mr.  Pierce  reported  on 
house  wiring  conditions. 

Mr.  Paul  reported  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Publicity  Commit¬ 
tee  and  urged  greater  activ¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  members 
in  local  publicity.  Mr.  Paul 
also  submitted  a  report  of 
his  investigation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Liability  Insurance. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  submitted 
a  report  on  Conventions  and 
Meetings.  It  was  suggested 
that  a  joint  meeting -of  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  associations  was 
desirable. 

Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Credits  and  Accounting 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Stroufe  presented  an  interesting  statement  on  rela¬ 
tions  with  jobbers. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  reported  for  the  Committee  on  Statistics 
and  Mr.  Paul  for  the  Committee  on  Merchandising. 

Mr.  Jaggar,  for  the  Architects  Committee,  pointed  out 
the  need  of  closer  cooperation  and  much  needed  changes  in 
the  manner  of  drawing  specifications  for  electrical  work. 

Capt.  W.  J.  Conway,  the  genial  Secretary  of  the  British 
Columbia  Association  of  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers, 
gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  conditions  in  British  Columbia 
and  urged  closer  cooperation  between  the  two  associations. 

Mr.  P.  F.  Letts,  also  representing  the  British  Columbia 
organization,  spoke  along  similar  lines. 

Mr.  Kenney,  who  has  been  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Hall 
as  chairman  of  the  association,  presided  at  the  meeting  Sat¬ 
urday  morning. 

Following  an  interesting  talk  on  the  Priorities  and  War 
Industries  program  by  Hon.  Chas.  H.  Carey,  State  (^airman 


of  the  War  Industries  Board,  several  interesting  papers — two 
of  which  are  published  elsewhere  in  the  Journal — were  read 
by  B.  W.  Paul  on  “Electrical  Retail  Merchandising,”  Geo.  L. 
Oman  on  “Observations  of  a  Jobber”  and  C.  P.  Scott  on 
“Turnover  as  it  Affects  Profits.” 

Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  were  devoted  to  auto¬ 
mobile  trips  along  the  Columbia  Highway  and  a  chicken  din¬ 
ner  and  entertainment  at  Mrs.  Henderson’s  on  the  Highway. 

Capt.  W.  J.  Conway,  secretary  of  the  British  Columbia 
Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers’  Association,  B.  F.  Letts  of 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  and  C.  H.  E.  Williams,  the  father  of  the 
Contractors’  Association  in  British  Columbia,  were  guests  of 

the  Oregon  Association. 

A  Cooperative  Conservation 
Convention 

An  enthusiastic  family  co¬ 
operative  conservation  con¬ 
vention  of  about  60  agents 
of  the  Edison  Lamp  Works, 
the  salesmen  and  engineers 
of  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  and  Pacific  States  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  was  held  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  on  September 
27.  The  purpose  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  cooperating  with 
the  Fuel  Administration  in 
the  conservation  of  electric 
power  for  war  industries  and 
of  adjusting  their  merchan¬ 
dising  business  to  war  condi¬ 
tions. 

F.  D.  Fagan,  district  sales 
manager  of  the  Edison  Lamp 
Works,  presided.  The  follow¬ 
ing  speakers  led  the  discus¬ 
sions  which  were  liberally 
contributed  to  by  most  of 
those  present:  E.  O.  Shreve, 
local  manager  of  the  General 
Electric  Company;  D.  E.  Har¬ 
ris,  vice-president  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Pacific  States 
Electric  Company;  Harry  Bostwick,  manager  San  Francisco 
district.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company;  M.  J.  Verdery,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  G.-E.  Division,  Edison  Electric  Appliance  Com¬ 
pany;  W.  E.  Camp,  General  Electric  Company;  Melville  P. 
Meyer,  retail  sales  manager  Nathan-Dohrmann  Company; 
Harry  Daley,  Pacific  States  Electric  -Company,  and  L.  E. 
Voyer,  Edison  Lamp  Works.  " 

A  get-together  luncheon  was  served  in  the  same  room 
at  which  T.  E.  Bibbins,  president  of  Pacific  States  Electric 
Company,  gave  an  excellent  talk  on  esprit  de  corps.  Satur¬ 
day,  September  28th  was  devoted  to  a  trip  through  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company’s  Oakland  Mazda  lamp  factory  where 
the  agents  could  see  how  Edison  Mazda  lamps  are  made 
ready  for  the  counter.  A  war-time  luncheon  was  served  in 
the  factory’s  spacious  cafeteria.  F.  D.  Fagan  gave  a  talk  on 
the  development  of  the  incandescent  lamp,  and  H.  H.  Barrows, 
manager  of  the  factory,  briefiy  .outlined  the  history  of  the 
Oakland  factory. 
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EDWARD  B.  STRONG 

ConstnictiTe  yision  has  throuch  all  ages  b«en  recognized  as 
the  potent  factor  in  buildins  the  commercial  and  industrial 
empires  of  the  world.  To  E.  B.  Strong,  president  of  the 
Technical  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  the  Journal  of 
Electricity,  this  Jubilee  issue  commemorating  thirty-one 
years  of  scryice  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  in  the  West, 
is  dedicated  by  the  Journal  staff  in  appreciation  of  his  far¬ 
sighted  yision  of  the  engineering  and  commercial  supremacy 
of  the  great  West  that  has  at  all  times  been  the  urge  and 
inspiration  of  this  journal  in  disseminating  throughout  the 
known  world  oyer  fifty  billion  good  words  for  the  West. 
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The  two  days  convention  was  enthusiastically  voted  a 
decided  success  by  all  present. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  meeting  that  20,000  horse¬ 
power  would  be  saved  if  all  the  carbon  and  gem  lamps  now 
being  used  in  California  were  replaced  with  Mazdas. 

San  Francisco  Electrical  Development  League 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  by  Garnett 
Young,  the  recently  elected  president,  to  serve  for  the  en¬ 
suing  term: 

Public  Policy  Committee — T.  E.  Bibbins,  chairman,  E.  J.  Wallis, 
R.  F.  Behan,  L.  H.  Newbert,  W.  H.  Siever. 


Finance  Committee — W.  S.  Berry,  chairman,  C.  E.  Wigrsrin,  D.  E. 
Harris,  C.  F.  Butte. 

Visitinc  and  Relief  Committee — F.  J.  Cram,  chairman,  E.  M.  Cut¬ 
ting,  R.  M.  Alvord,  L.  A.  Nott,  A.  H.  Elliot,  James  Redpath. 

Reception  and  Attendance  Committee — Arthur  E.  Rowe,  chairman, 
A.  L.  Meinema,  vice-chairman,  H.  B.  Squires,  W.  R.  Dunbar,  George  Cur¬ 
tis,  Miles  F.  Steele,  E.  E.  Brown,  T.  J.  Bennett,  S.  L.  Hawken,  H.  P. 
Treat. 

Entertainment  Committee — J.  F.  Pollard,  chairman,  Robert  Sibley, 
vice-chairman,  E.  O.  Shreve,  Tracey  Simpson,  Harry  Bostwick,  R.  E. 
Fisher,  Ira  J.  Francis,  C.  E.  Ingalls. 

Membership  Committee — W.  B.  Sawyer,  chairman,  F.  E.  Boyd,  vice- 
chairman,  Arthur  Kempston,  W.  K.  Brown,  H.  S.  Jones,  J.  B.  Black,  R.  A. 
Balzari,  Leslie  Brown. 

Publicity  Committee — A.  H.  Halloran,  chairman,  Nathan  Bowers, 
Max  Loewenthal. 


COOPERATIVE  CAMPAIGN  MEETING  IN  THE  SOUTH 

(An  epoch  making  gathering  of  California  Electrical  Campaign  interests  in  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  in  which  a  step  forward  is  taken  in  cooperative  helpfulness.  The  gfeneral  report  of  the 
meeting  is  given  here  to  be  followed  by  a  more  detailed  review  of  the  principle  talks  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity. — The  Editor.) 


The  great  importance  and  wide  scope  of  the  work  now 
being  conducted  by  the  California  Electrical  Cooperative 
Campaign  was  most  forcibly  explained  at  the  Cooperative 
Campaign  dinner  held  in  Los  Angeles,  Friday  evening,  Octo¬ 
ber  4th.  The  Cooperative  Campaign  Advisory  Committee, 
which  had  the  responsibility  of  arranging  the  business  end 
of  the  evening's  program,  performed  its  work  well  and  in  a 
series  of  talks  bearing  directly  on  the  many  phases  of  the 
campaig^n  work,  drove  home  the  seriousness  of  the  task 
more  effectively  than  ever  before  attempted.  So  comprehen¬ 
sive  was  the  program  and  the  recitals  so  interesting'  that  a 
gathering  of  330  people  sat  through  the  meeting,  which  had 
been  considerably  lengthened  by  the  preliminary  introduction 
of  several  Liberty  Loan  and  entertainment  features. 

Mr.  Russ  H.  Ballard,  vice-president  of  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company,  guided  the  meeting  and  in  his 
characteristic  way,  as  toastmaster,  spread  a  feeling  of  gen¬ 
iality  and  good-fellowship  throughout  the  evening. 

The  Campaign^  program  with  the  various  phases  of  the 
work  was  opened  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Newbert,  commercial  manager 
of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  San  Francisco,  who  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  having  in  hand 
the  direction  of  the  Campaign  work.  Mr.  Newbert  presented 
the  objects  and  aims  of  the  campaign  together  with  a  report 
of  its  accomplishments  to  date. 

Mr.  A.  Emory  Wishon,  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation,  Fresno,  followed 
with  a  most  impressive  talk  on  the  “Central  Switch  Problems 
of  Today."  He  told  of  the  need  for  additional  hydro-electric 
developments  in  California  and  the  necessity  for  interesting 
the  public  and  the  Government  in  this  development  work. 


The  all-absorbing  question  of  Priorities  w’as  handled  by 
Mr.  D.  E.  Harris,  vice-president  and  sales  manager  of  the 
Pacific  States  Electric  Company,  San  Francisco,  in  a  well 
delivered  talk  on  “War  Industries  Board  Rulings  Affecting 
Our  Industry.”  The  subject  being  most  important  to  all 
branches  of  the  electrical  industry  at  the  moment,  Mr.  Harris’ 
remarks  w'ere  given  most  earnest  thought. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Alvord,  manager  supply  department.  General 
Electric  Company,  San  Francisco,  dwelt  on  the  “Present  Im¬ 
portance  of  Association  Work"  and  put  forth  many  highly 
important  arguments  for  the  preservation  and  still  greater 
development  of  business  associations,  stating  that  such  as 
exist  at  present  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  team  work 
and  of  men  belonging  to  their  craft  associations. 

The  “Proposed  Advertising  Campaigfn”  was  handled  by 
Mr.  G.  B.  McLean,  assistant  manager  of  sales.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Edison  Company,  Los  Angeles.  This  Campaign  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  tying-in  by  means  of  newspaper  advertising 
and  window  displays  of  the  cooperation  work  with  “service 
to  the  public”  idea. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Scobey,  of  the  “Home  Electrical,”  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  presented  many  ideas  and  plans  as  to  “How  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Dealer  Can  Best  Serve  the  Public  Under  Present  War 
Conditions,”  while  Mr.  G.  E.  Arbogast,  vice-president  of  the 
F.  E.  Newbert  Company,  Los  Angeles,  spoke  on  “Today’s 
Opportunities  for  the  Electrical  Contractors.”  The  two  latter 
papers  were  most  valuable  especially  to  contractor-dealers, 
as  they  presented  many  suggestions  for  developing  new 
avenues  of  business  during  the  stress  of  war  times.  ’ 

The  meeting  was  held  in  Hamburger’s  Cafe.  The  big 
banquet  hall  was  attractively  arranged,  the  speakers’  table 


Good  feeling  and  the  union  of 
effort  to  loyally  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  business  on  a  war 
basis  were  the  elements  which 
went  to  make  the  spirit  of  the 
three  hundred  and  thirty  elec¬ 
trical  men  and  women  of  the 
Southland  with  a  goodly  inter¬ 
sprinkling  of  visitors  from  far¬ 
ther  north  who  gathered  in  Los 
Angeles  to  further  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Electrical  Cooperative  Cam¬ 
paign. 
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extending  across  one  end  of  the  room  while  the  remainder 
of  the  banqueters  were  gathered  at  a  larger  number  of 
smaller  tables.  The  flags  and  colors  of  the  allied  nations 
were  displayed  in  profusion.  A  feature  of  the  decorations 
was  a  miniature  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Small  electric 
lights  illuminated  the  setting  and  in  the  surrounding  waters 
lurked  a  hostile  submarine  while  destroyers  of  the  United 
States  Navy  patrolled  the  passageways.  Suddenly  the  sub¬ 
marine  and  its  pursuers  became  active  and  for  several  min¬ 
utes  an  interesting  and  spectacular  battle,  replete  with  elec¬ 
trical  display  and  miniature  gfunfire,  took  place,  and  the 
inevitable  resulted.  This  entertaining  exhibit  was  the  work 
of  Mr.  W.  G.  Lane  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

Augmenting  the  attendance  of  the  meeting  was  the 
presence  of  two  score  women  identifled  with  the  electrical 
industry  in  the  south,  led  by  Miss  (Slertrude  Tucker  of  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company,  who  has  won  a  place  of 
fame  and  security  in  the  electrical  industry  of  the  state  as 
an  exponent  of  the  position  of  women  in  the  public  utility 
fleld.  Miss  Tucker  talked  entertainingly  of  “War  and 
Women,”  telling  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  gentler  sex 
in  Ailing  war-time  positions. 

Col.  H.  D.  Loveland,  member  of  the  California  State 
Railroad  Commission,  was  the  distinguished  guest  of  the 
evening.  His  address,  “Let  There  Be  Light,”  dwelt  eloquently 
upon  the  problems  of  the  war  and  made  a  vivid  appeal  for 
unity  of  thought  and  action  in  the  present  crisis. 

“Pep”  was  injected  into  the  meeting  from  the  very 
“take  off”  by  Major  Wishard,  U.  S.  A.,  in  a  thrilling  four- 
minute  talk,  starting  off  with  a  real  American  battle-cry 
and  followed  with  an  impressive  explanation  of  what  the 
monies  obtained  from  the  sale  of  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  are 
used  for. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Kemp,  comptroller  of  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  and  a  leader  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
drive  in  Los  Angeles,  discussed  “War  Time  Finances.” 

Mr.  A.  H.  Halloran,  secretary  Paciflc  Coast  Section, 
National  Electric  Light  Association,  and  associated  with  the 
Journal  of  Electricity  of  San  Francisco,  explained  the  work 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Section  of  the  N.  E.  L.  A.,  setting  forth 
the  need  for  supporting  its  work  and  the  advantage  of 
membership  in  the  body. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Kennedy,  general  agent  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Edison  Company,  Los  Angeles,  made  the  closing 
address  of  the  evening,  during  which  he  announced  revisions 
in  the  policy  of  his  company  that  were  of  much  interest  to 
the  contractor-dealers  in  his  territory.  The  restrictions 
placed  by  the  Government  on  the  manufacture  of  carbon  and 
Gem  lamps  will  automatically  discontinue  his  company’s  free 
distribution  of  lamps,  the  speaker  prophesied.  The  company 
will  also  discontinue  the  sales  and  contracting  branches  of 
its  business  as  speedily  as  the  contractor-dealers  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  communities  can  absorb  the  work. 

A  particularly  pleasing  feature  of  the  banquet  was  the 
singing.  A  special  book  of  songs  was  at  each  plate  and 
under  the  direction  of  an  assembly  leader  they  were  given 
during  the  evening,  in  addition  to  renditions  by  soloists. 

A  review  of  the  evening's  talks  will  be  given  in  greater 
detail  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity. 


Fresno  Meeting  Planned 

A  great  gathering  of  the  lower  San  Joaquin  Valley  elec¬ 
trical  interests  is  planned  for  some  time  in  November, 
although  the  date  is  not  as  yet  finally  fixed.  The  details  of 
the  meeting  have  not  yet  been  arranged  but  it  is  promised 
that  the  gathering  will  bring  out  the  full  spirit  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  the  recent  developments  of  importance.  All  those 
interested  in  affairs  electrical  from  all  districts  are  urged  to 
attend,  but  especially  from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Section 
from  Modesto  to  Bakersfield. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  FIVE  ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

On  the  evening  of  September  26,  1918,  there  was  held 
at  the  Engineers’  Club  in  San  Francisco  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  joint  meetings  of  engineering  talent  ever  at¬ 
tempted  in  the  West.  The  local  Sections  of  five  national  engi¬ 
neering  societies  were  represented — the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi¬ 
neers,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  the  American 
Chemical  Society.  About  325  were  in  attendance. 

In  opening  the  meeting,  E.  C.  JONES,  chairman  of  the 
San  Francisco  Section  A.  S.  M.  E.,  spoke  as  follows: 

“The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  gives 
you  greeting  and  bids  you  welcome  to  a  Joint  Meeting  of  the 
San  Francisco  Local  Sections  of  the  five  great  engineering 
societies.  This  is  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  joint 
meetings  dealing  with  timely  subjects  and  telling  of  the 
activities  of  the  engineer  in  helping  to  win  the  war. 

“The  subject  of  this  evening’s  meeting  is  ‘Fuel  Con¬ 
servation.’  This  subject  will  be  treated  by  officials  of  the 
administration,  who  will  tell  us  what  they  wish  to  accomplish 
and  we  will  tell  them  what  the  engineer  will  do  to  help  them 
accomplish  their  purposes.  It  also  gives  us  as  engineers  an 
opportunity  to  explain  why  we  are  not  in  France.” 

The  following  papers  were  then  read: 

"Fuel  Conservation,”  by  Mr.  Albert  E.  Schwabacher,  United  States 
F\iel  Administrator  for  California. 

"Production  of  Enertfy,”  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Markwart.  Civil  Enirineer. 

"Future  Re<iuirements  of  Oil,"  by  Mr.  D.  M.  F'olsom,  Unit^  States 
Fuel  Administrator,  Oil  Division. 

"The  Use  of  Gas  as  a  Conservation  Measure,”  by  Mr.  John  A.  Brit¬ 
ton,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Company. 

"ElMtrical  Consolidations  and  Their  Relation  to  F^el  Conservation.” 
by  Mr.  H.  G.  Butler,  Power  Administrator. 

"Sources  of  Energy  Supply,”  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Downing.  Chief  Engineer 
Electric  Department,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 

"District  Steam  Heating,  as  Related  to  Fiiel  Conservation,”  by  Mr. 
Harry  S.  Markey,  American  Society  Mechanicai  Engineers. 

"War  Industries,”  by  Major  George  F.  Sever. 

The  paper  by  Albert  E.  Schwabacher,  federal  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  California,  very  properly  outlined  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  fuel  conservation  throughout  the  nation.  The  main 
features  of  this  paper  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  for  October  1,  1918,  p.  329.  The  paper  of  Harry  S. 
Markey  was  published  in  full  September  15,  1918,  p.  281, 
while  extended  abstracts  of  the  papers  by  D.  M.  Folsom, 
H.  G.  Butler  and  P.  M.  Downing  appear  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  In  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity,  the 
paper  of  W.  R.  Davis  on  railway  electrification  will  appear  in 
full.  It  is  with  considerable  regret  that  due  to  recent  rulings 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  in  limiting  and  curtailing  period¬ 
icals,  the  Journal  of  Electricity  is  unable  to  publish  in  full 
all  of  the  papers  presented,  as  they  are  of  high  order. 

The  discussion  brought  out  many  interesting  points. 
In  addition  to  touching  on  the  limiting  power  for  gold  dredg¬ 
ing  and  the  growing  use  of  pulverized  coal  in  the  Northwest 
the  main  discussion  hinged  on  the  use  of  the  Diesel  engine 
for  the  new  merchant  marine  and  the  early  probability  of 
new’  power  development  in  California  to  relieve  the  fuel  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  present  shortage  of  power.  The  discussion  in 
full  on  the  Diesel  engine  and  power  shortage  was  as  follow’s: 

CAPT.  ROBERT  W.  A.  BREWER:  One  of  the  speakers 
— I  think  more  than  one  tonight — mentioned  the  matter  of 
oil-burning  ships,  and  I  .should  like  to  have  if  possible  an 
answ’er  on  the  following  point.  You  have  had  notably  more 
experience  out  here  with  oil-burning  ship.s — external  combus¬ 
tion  and  internal — than  we  have;  and  I  would  like  to  know' 
if  you  have  arrived  at  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  which  is  the 
most  suitable  for  commercial  work,  the  oil-fired  steamer  or 
a  Diesel  engined  .steamer,  and  whether  the  capital  cost  of  the 
Diesel  engine  ship  is  offset  by  the  .saving,  whether  it  is  a 
question  of  size  of  ship  or  speed  of  ship  or  miles  .sailed  per 
annum.  Of  course  it  is  quite  obvious — at  least  it  appears 
obvious  to  me — that  an  oil  fired  .ship,  an  oil  fired  steamer,  is 
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going  to  have  always  the  advantage  where  it  is  a  question  of 
speed  and  not  economy  particularly;  and  I  can  give  you  one 
little  instance  where  an  oil  fired  steamer  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  two  and  one-half  days  and  went  back  again  in  two  and  a 
half  days  more.  There  was  no  question  there  that  the  oil 
firing  had  points;  but  when  it  comes  to  a  commercial  proposi¬ 
tion  there  must  be  some  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  have  arrived  at  it. 

D.  M.  FOLSOM:  Capt.  Brewer  has  raised  one  of  the 
most  interesting  engineering  problems,  as  far  as  marine 
operation  is  concerned,  that  we  have.  The  answer  is  not  yet 
ready.  That  is  all  that  I  can  say.  There  are  ships  that  are 
being  very  successfully  operated  by  internal  combustion  en¬ 
gines  but  under  different  conditions  than  those  of  the  oil-fired 
boiler.  These  tests  are  being  now  prepared  and  the  necessary 
figures  are  being  collected  to  make  them  directly  comparable. 
At  present  they  are  not  comparable,  that  is,  not  directly 
comparable,  on  account  of  different  service,  different  speed 
conditions;  and  we  have  only  been  operating  the  Diesel  engine, 
especially  on  this  coast,  for  a  relatively  short  time.  Some  of 
those  figures  have  not  been  comparable.  They  have  been, 
you  might  say,  trade  secrets  of  the  owners  of  the  ships,  but 
we  are  preparing  at  this  time  a  direct  comparison,  and  I 
would  be  glad.  Captain  Brewer,  to  put  you  in  touch  with 
people  who  can  give  you  a  much  better  answer  than  I  can 
at  this  time. 

CAPT.  BREWER:  Could  I  ask  one  other  question,* 
whether  you  are  building  standard  ships  with  Diesel  engines, 
or  whether  they  are  the  old  steam  engines? 

D.  M.  FOLSOM:  My  imderstanding  is  that  all  of  the 
ships  being  built  by  the  Shipping  Board  are  for  either 
reciprocating  engines  or  steam  turbines;  but  I  do  know  that 
Mr.  John  Rosseter,  who  has  just  gone  to  Washing;ton  from 
this  city  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Ship¬ 
ping  Board,  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  Diesel  engine  is  the 
coming  motive  power.  Now,  he  bases  that  on  the  experience 
of  shippers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  of  his  own  company — W.  R. 
Grace  &  Company — and  the  experience  of  the  Matson  Navi¬ 
gation  Company;  but  at  the  present  time  the  program  of 
ships  being  built  and  engines  being  installed  are  all  either 
reciprocating  or  turbine. 

J.  W.  BECKMAN:  I  would  like  to  ask  Major  Sever)  if 
it  is  not  an  imposition,  if  there  is  any  chance,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  interested  in  power  development  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
for  him  to  drop  a  hint  of  what  he  proposes  to  do  to  relieve 
the  power  situation?  He  may  perhaps  be  unable  to  answer 
that. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Do  you  care  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion? 

MAJOR  G.  F.  SEVER:  Last  December  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  that  the  electric  power  shortage  in  this  country  was 
going  to  be  extremely  intense.  Under  the  careful  direction 
of  Col.  Charles  Keller,  of  the  office  of  the  Chief  Engineer, 
and  of  Mr.  Buckley  and  Judge  Parker,  of  the  Priorities  Board 
in  Washington,  the  pow’er  section  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  w’as  organized;  a  number  of  engineers  were  gotten 
together,  put  into  uniform,  and  w'ent  around  the  country  to 
investigate  the  sore  spots  in  the  electric  power  shortage. 
I  was  sent  out  here.  I  have  been  here  two  months  in  San 
Francisco  investigating  power  conditions  up  and  down  the 
California  coast — the  State  of  California,  after  having  previ¬ 
ously  been  in  Seattle  and  in  Portland.  My  investigations 
show  that  you  need  at  least  100,000  kilowatts  by  next  sum¬ 
mer — 25,000  for  making  up  the  present  deficiency,  25,000  for 
the  natural  increase  covering  the  growth  of  war  industries 
and  war  essentials  and  public  necessities,  and  about  50,000 
for  the  replacement  of  the  use  of  fuel  oil.  In  an  extremely 
inspiring  talk  with  Mr.  Rosseter  in  company  with  Professor 
Folsom  the  other  day,  he  left  the  impression  that  he  wanted 
80,000,000  bbls.  of  oil  for  his  shipping.  He  said,  you  gentle¬ 
men  here,  no  matter  what  associations  you  may  have,  should 
pull  together,  and  pull  off  the  biggest  and  most  wonderful 


problem  that  has  ever  been  carried  out  in  this  country,  and 
that  is  the  near  elimination  of  fuel  oil  in  public  utilities  and 
the  development  of  kilowatts  and  kilowatt  hours  to  your 
limit.  He  said  there  is  no  limit  until  you  have  replaced 
between  50  and  80  million  barrels  of  oil  per  annum.  Then 
you  are  reaching  a  definite  goal.  The  programs  which  I 
have  talked  over  writh  the  power  companies  in  this  state,  and 
visiting  the  power  sites  of  a  number  of  them,  and  in  going 
to  Hetch-Hetchy  tomorrow  to  look  at  another  one,  indicate 
that  there  could  be  developed  by  next  summer  in  hydro¬ 
electric  only  about  9000  kilowatts;  by  the  summer  of  1920 
about  between  80,000  and  100,000  kilowatts;  by  1921  some- 
w'here  around  75,000  kilowatts,  all  this  being  used  for  normal 
increase,  making  up  deficiency  and  the  elimination  of  fuel  oil. 
The  situation  is  serious.  If  you  do  not  have  snow  and  rain 
for  your  storage  reservoirs  and  your  stream  flow  conditions 
this  next  winter,  next  summer  is  going  to  be  an  extremely 
serious  situation,  and  all  the  street  cars  in  San  Francisco 
may  have  to  be  taken  off  Market  street.  I  wonder  that 
street  cars  are  permitted  to  operate  as  they  do — with  all  due 
respect  to  those  to  whom  I  speak — because  over  and  over 
again  in  both  directions  cars  are  running  at  the  same  time 
without  load.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  am  supposed 
to  investigate  but  have  not  yet  had  time,  and  do  not  expect 
to,  because  that  matter  is  being  handled  by  a  very  efficient 
power  administrator.  I  want  to  say  that  there  are  four 
projects  at  the  moment,  three  of  which  can  be  financed  by 
the  companies  and  organizations  that  are  handling  these  if 
they  secure  a  note  of  encouragement  from  Washingfton.  That 
request  I  am  making,  so  that  the  War  Industries  Board  and 
the  War  Department  will  indicate  that  these  power  develop¬ 
ments  be  carried  out,  and  when  this  authorization  and  request 
comes  from  those  bodies  they  will  be  utilized,  I  am  sure,  by 
these  companies  in  furthering  the  finances  which  will  be 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  power  projects,  and 
all  of  these  projects  involve  both  hydro-electric  development 
and  additions  to  the  boiler  capacities  of  some  of  the  steam 
plants.  The  steam  plants  have  been  under-boilered  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  situation  that  has  previously  obtained;  and  now, 
if  they  are  brought  up  to  full  capacity  there  will  be  less  diffi¬ 
culty  than  heretofore.  So  you  may  know  that  your  power 
companies  are  cooperating  by  trying  to  carry  out  these  pro¬ 
jects,  and  I  am  sure  they  will.  But  you  will  have  no  large 
assistance  until  the  summer  of  1920. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  the  discussion  is  now 
closed,  and  I  will  entertain  the  motion  of  the  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

MAX  LOEWENTHAL:  Mr.  Chairman,  —  and  fellow 
members:  I  intended  to  say  a  few  words,  but  the  hour  is  up, 
and  I  will  simply  make  a  motion  of  appreciation  of  the  words 
of  wisdom  which  have  flowed,  not  alone  from  our  fellow 
members,  our  own  engineers,  but  the  representatives  of  the 
Government,  the  fuel  and  power  administrators  and  their 
associates,  and  especially  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  Army: 

“Be  It  Resolved — That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting 
that  we  have  absolute  faith  in  the  ability  and  patriotism  and 
appreciate  the  services  which  these  gentlemen  are  rendering 
to  our  Government,  combining  with  a  keen  sense  of  duty  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  industries  and  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Coast;  and  if  it  is  in  order  and  not  against 
Government  regulations,  I  move  furthermore,  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  properly  worded  by  your  officials  be  forwarded 
to  the  authorities  in  Washington.”  (Applause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
motion.  Is  it  seconded?  (The  motion  being  seconded,  was 
carried  unanimously.)  Let  me  suggest  that  the  question  of 
referring  this  matter  to  Washington  be  left  entirely  in  Major 
Sever’s  hands.  If  he  says  “Yes”  we  will  send  it,  and  if  he 
objects  to  it  we  will  not. 

(Thereupon  the  meeting  adjourned.) 
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HAPPENINGS  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 


EMERGENCY  POWER  BILL  PASSED  BY  HOUSE 
The  House  has  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  the  Administration  emergency  power  bill, 
providing  for  Government  acquisition  and  extension  of  elec¬ 
tric  power  plants.  It  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $175,000,- 
000  for  extending  existing  plants  for  building  new  ones. 

DAYLIGHT  SAVING  PASSES  SENATE 
The  daylight  saving  law  would  remain  in  effect  until 
rescinded  by  Congress  under  a  bill  passed  recently  by.  the 
Senate.  The  measure,  which  was  indorsed  by  Chairman 
Baruch  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  in  the  interest  of  fuel 
economy,  now  goes  to  the  House.  Under  the  present  law  the 
clocks  would  be  turned  back  an  hour  October  27. 

CEMENT  PIPE  COMPANIES  CONSOLIDATED 
The  Portland  Cement  Pipe  &  Tile  Company,  located  at 
401  River  street,  Portland,  Ore.,  have  pooled  their  interests 
with  the  Concrete  Pipe  Works,  with  plants  at  Vancouver, 
Tacoma,  and  Walla  Walla,  Washington.  Since  the  consolida¬ 
tion,  the  name  has  been  changed  to  the  Concrete  Pipe  Com¬ 
pany  with  principal  offices  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building. 

LIGHTLESS  NIGHTS  IN  CALIFORNIA 
Northern  California  municipalities  are  to  have  five 
bright  instead  of  five  dark  nights  a  week,  according  to  an 
order  issued  by  State  Power  Administrator  H.  G.  Butler, 
removing  all  state  restrictions  on  street  and  sign  lighting.  A 
federal  order  requiring  lightless  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  to 
save  fuel  still  remains  in  effect.  The  rainfall  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  reservoir  conditions,  together  with  the  great 
decrease  in  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation,  have  made  it 
possible  to  resume  more  normal  conditions. 

MANUFACTURES  TO  BE  RESTRICTED 
Additional  curtailments  in  the  manufacture  of  articles 
not  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  War  Industries  Board  as  a  part  of  the  general 
program  for  the  conservation  of  material,  labor,  fuel,  trans¬ 
portation  and  capital.  During  the  six  months’  period  from 
October  1,  the  manufacture  of  electric  heating  appliances, 
oil  stoves  and  sewing  machines  will  be  curtailed  to  50  per 
cent  of  six  months’  production  during  1917.  No  road-making 
machinery  can  be  manufactured  except  for  the  Government, 
railroads,  public  utilities  or  municipalities  and  counties. 

DEMAND  FOR  ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS  IN  JAPAN 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Investigation  Bureau  in 
the  Department  of  Communications  the  demand  for  the  elec- 
the  Department  of  Communications  the  demand  for  elec- 


Year.  Generator*.  Tranaformera.  Motora.  Total. 

Yen  Yen  Yen  Yen 

1915 .  7.202.000  2.160.000  6.120,000  9,042,000 

1908 .  306,800  _  608,000  . 

1909...„ .  213,200  668,000  623,000  1,304,200 

1910  .  620,000  882,000  686,000  1,987,000 

1911  .  602.300  1.363.000  1,040,000  2,996,000 

1912  .  1,268,300  2,386,000  1,930,000  6,661,300 

1913  .  1,121,000  1,868,000  4,030,000  7.009,000 

1914  . 1.760,000  3,946,000  4,400,000  10,076.000 


TAX  EXEMPTION  FEATURES  OF  THE  FOURTH 
LIBERTY  LOAN 
Every  large  holder  of  Government  bonds  is  interested 
in  the  unusual  tax  exemption  features  of  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan. 

Interest  on  $30,000  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  is  ex¬ 
empt,  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  the  war,  from 
surtaxes  or  excess  profits  and  war  profits  taxes.  Further¬ 
more,  the  taxpayer  who  subscribes  for  $30,000  of  these  bonds, 
and  still  holds  them  at  the  time  of  making  his  tax  return,  will 
receive  exemption  from  these  taxes  for  the  same  period  upon 
the  interest  on  an  aggregate  amount  of  $45,000  of  bonds  of 
previous  Liberty  Loans. 


Subscribers  to  amounts  of  less  than  $30,000  of  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  will  receive  a  proportionate  similar 
exemption;  that  is,  one  subscribing  to  and  still  holding,  at 
the  time  of  the  tax  return,  $10,000  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
bonds,  will  receive  exemption  on  the  interest  on  $15,000 
aggregate  amount  of  the  other  Liberty  Loan  bonds. 

GOVERNMENT  OPENINGS 
California  Applicants  for  Army  Engineer  Corps  — 

Californians  whose  applications  for  commissions  in  the 
Army  Engineer  Corps  were  acted  upon  favorably  by  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Bureau  at  the  University  of  California,  but  who  were 
not  examined  by  the  Army  Examining  Board  last  summer, 
must  wait  their  turn  for  examination,  according  to  word 
received  from  Major  General  W.  M.  Black,  Chief  of  Engi¬ 
neers,  U.  S.  A. 

Air  Service  Re-Opens  for  Civilians  — 

The  Army  Air  Service  is  again  open  to  civilians  who 
wish  to  apply  for  training  for  commissions  in  either  the  Fly¬ 
ing  or  Balloon  Division,  the  Military  Bureau  at  the  University 
of  California  has  been  informed.  All  such  applications  were 
held  up  a  number  of  months  ago  as  the  result  of  the  many 
names  on  the  waiting  list  for  entrance  to  Air  Service  Train¬ 
ing  Schools.  Applicants  must  have  the  following  qualifica¬ 
tions:  American  citizenship,  perfect  eyesight  and  hearing, 
partial  college  education,  or  high  school  education  with  equiv¬ 
alent  of  partial  education;  age — pilots  or  flyers  18  to  30,  pref¬ 
erably  18  to  25,  balloonists  18  to  40.  Applications  should  be 
entered  at  Air  Service  offices.  No  applications  for  non-flying 
commissions  in  the  Air  Service  are  being  accepted  at  this 
time. 

Oregon  Guard  Engineers’  Company  — 

Portland  engineers,  architects,  contractors,  construction 
men,  building  mechanics,  building  laborers  and  others  will  be 
interested  in  the  Company  C,  Oregon  Engineers,  attached 
to  the  Oregon  State  Guard,  which  company  is  now  in  process 
of  formation.  It  is  planned  that  this  company  will  have 
within  its  ranks  men  familiar  with  all  forms  of  construction, 
timber,  steel,  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete,  and  to  have 
men  familiar  with  the  planning,  designing  and  actual  con¬ 
struction. 

Labor  Board  Offices  in  San  Francisco  — 

A  branch  office  of  the  Labor  Board  of  the  United  States 
Navy  Yard  at  Mare  Island  has  been  opened  at  Room  406 
Grant  Building,  comer  of  Market  and  Seventh  streets,  San 
Francisco.  The  new  office  is  prepared  to  furnish  full  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  appointments  at  the  Navy  Yard  and 
assist  applicants  to  complete  their  applications,  and  will  give 
the  required  physical  examinations  without  cost.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  physical  examinations,  applicants  are  required 
to  file  brief  statements  of  their  training  and  experience,  and 
to  give  names  of  satisfactory  references  or  vouchers.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  be  either  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  of 
countries  allied  with  this  country  in  the  present  war.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  urgent  need  for  mechanics,  helpers 
and  other  classes  of  employes  at  the  Navy  Yard. 

BUSINESS  C-OURSES 

The  University  of  California  Extension  Division  an¬ 
nounces  the  opening  of  the  following  classes: 

COMMERCIAL  LAW — Dr.  L.  J.  Ayer,  instructor.  This  course  will 
be  similar  to  the  one  which  Dr.  Ayer  will  give  before  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Banking,  but  will  be  modofied  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  class. 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT— Mr.  E.  W.  Barnhart,  instructor.  In 
business  management,  office  management,  and  office  methods  and  systems. 

ADVERTISING — Mr.  Samuel  J.  Johnston,  instructor.  A  study  of 
the  api>eal  to  the  manufacturer,  to  the  retail  merchant,  and  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  through  appropriate  publicity. 

SALESMANSHIP — Mr.  James  Lynch,  instructor.  Lectures,  discus¬ 
sion,  and  demonstration. 

Courses  in  Russian,  French,  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Spanish  are 
offered. 
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BUREAU  OF  MINES  WAR  ACTIVITIES 
The  necessities  of  the  war  situation  have  stimulated  in 
many  ways  to  greater  activity  the  functions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  the  field  of  actual 
mining  and  milling  numerous  field  engineers  have  been  active, 
and  the  policy  has  been  adopted  of  having  these  men  afford 
immediate  help  in  the  way  of  advice  as  to  correct  mining 
and  milling  methods.  In  the  various  Bureau  of  Mines  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  special  problems  of  ore  treatment  have  been 
and  are  under  investigation.  Satisfactory  experiments  in 
the  concentration  of  the  western  chrome  ores  have  been  made 
at  Seattle,  and  experiments  on  the  west  Texas  sulphur  ores 
show  their  probable  amenability  to  the  dotation  method. 
These  are  only  examples  of  numerous  investigations  on  mill¬ 
ing  methods,  which  cover  manganese,  graphite,  and  other 
war  minerals.  Laboratory  investigations  with  the  view  of 
increasing  the  supply  of  electrodes  so  as  to  make  them  avail¬ 
able  for  western  electric  furnaces,  are  under  way  in  Colorado. 
The  War  Minerals  Investigation  organization  has  provided 
for  handling  the  questions  of  priorities,  both  of  railroad  trans¬ 
portation  and  of  supplies  and  fuel,  and  a  very  large  number 
of  applications  have  been  handled.  The  platinum  situation 
has  been  closely  studied  by  the  Bureau,  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  War  Industries  Board  plans  and  regulations  have 
been  drawn  up  which  it  is  believed  will  enable  a  satisfactory 
handling  of  this  commodity,  and  these  regfulations  will  be  put 
into  effect  through  the  War  lidustries  Board. 

THE  GEAR  MANUFACTURER  IN  WAR  SERVICE 
At  the  Syracuse  meeting  of  the  American  Gear  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  its  president,  T.  W.  Sinram,  delivered 
an  unusually  interesting  address  on  the  war  service  of  the 
gear  manufacturers.  He  explained  that  their  contribution 
to  the  war  cause  was  an  indirect  one,  since  gears  almost 
invariably  become  a  part  of  some  other  item  and  are  not  pur¬ 
chased  directly  by  the  government.  But  he  emphasized  the 
magnitude  of  their  responsibility.  “How  many  realize,’  ’he 
asked,  “the  multifold  applications  of  our  product  involved  in 
the  war  requirements?  There  are  gears  in 

Every  ship  that  sails  the  seas — 

Every  airplane  that  flies  the  air — 

Every  submarine  that  plies  the  depths —  , 

Every  truck  that  transports  men,  supplies  and  what  not— 

Every  military  tractor  that  pierces  the  enemy’s  front — 

Every  farm  tractor  aiding  in  the  food  supply  for  military  and 
civilian  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in — 

Cranes,  steam  shovels,  gasoline  locomotives,  trench  engines,  guns 
and  gun  mounts,  etc.,  etc. 

Gears  are  also  vital  maintenance  items  for  mines,  mills  and  elec- 
,  trie  motor  -  cars — 

And  the  half  has  not  been  told.” 

He  urged  maximum  production,  cooperation,  and  finally, 
.standardization  of  product  and  of  method.  “This  has  become 
a  patriotic  duty,”  he  insisted,  “and  is  not  only  encouraged, 
but  expected  by  the  government.” 

RULING  ON  TRADE  ACCEPTANCES 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  ruled  that  it  does  not 
approve  for  general  use  a  form  of  trade  acceptance  which 
contains  the  condition  that  any  discount  will  be  allowed  if 
payment  is  made  before  maturity. 

TRADE  NOTES 
Wave  Motor  Company  — 

The  Pelton  Automatic  Wave  Motor  Company  of  Santa 
Fe  has  incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000,  with 
headquarters  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Change  in  Ownership  — 

Winder  &  Jones,  of  238  North  Citrus  Avenue,  Covina, 
have  purchased  the  W.  O.  Johnson  electrical  business  in  Bald¬ 
win  Park. 

New  Location  — 

The  electrical  shop  of  T.  M.  Ryan  will  move  from  its 
present  location  to  330  Grand  Avenue,  South  San  Francisco. 


Mazda  Celebration  — 

Admission  Day,  September  9th,  was  again  this  year 
celebrated  by  the  Edison  Lamp  Works  and  their  agents 
throughout  California.  Between  240  and  250  special  show 
windows  were  installed,  advertising  the  Edison  Mazda  Lamp 
as  “California’s  Native  Sun,  made  in  California.”  The  special 
windows  featured  the  idea  “Bear  in  mind  the  lamp  that  is 
made  in  California”;  “Edison  Mazda — California’s  Native 
Sun.”  Something  over  12,000  sq.  inches  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  space  was  used  throughout  the  state.  The  keynote 
message  of  these  ads  was:  “Turn  out  your  unnecessary  lights 
and  conserve  electric  power  for  California’s  war  industries. 
California  products  for  Californians.” 

Enlarged  Plant  — 

The  Rothert  Process  Steel  Company,  622  Harriman 
street,  Seattle,  which  has  been  producing  1000  pounds  of 
high  grade  tool  steel  a  day  by  means  of  its  electric  furnace, 
is  enlarging  its  plant  and  will  specialize  on  high-speed  tool 
steel  and  bring  the  output  up  to  2000  pounds  per  day.  The 
new  equipment  consists  of  steam  hammer,  reheating  furnace, 
etc.  It  is  also  relining  its  present  furnace  and  making  other 
improvements.  The  ore  from  which  this  steel  is  made  is 
magn^etite  and  is  secured  in  British  Columbia  and  east  of  the 
Cascade  mountains  in  Washington.  There  is  an  unlimited 
supply  at  either  place.  Several  tests  have  been  made  re¬ 
cently  of  the  tensile  strength  of  the  high  carbon  steel  made 
by  this  process  from  magnetite  ore.  On  a  carbon  steel  run¬ 
ning  one  and  three-tenths  per  cent  carbon  the  test  showed 
the  tensile  strength  to  be  103,310  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
In  steel  running  one  per  cent  carbon  the  test  showed  112,180 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  and  in  steel  running  .75  carbon  it 
was  142,800  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  These  tests  show 
very  high  tensile  strength  for  high  carbon  steels. 

New  Business  in  the  Northwest  — 

The  Standard  Electric  Company,  73  Horton  street,  Seat¬ 
tle,  has  the  contract  for  installing  the  electrical  equipment 
in  the  mills  of  the  Puget  Mill  Company  at  Port  Gamble,  on 
Hoods  Canal.  The  electrical  equipment  includes,  besides  the 
turbine,  two  300  horsepower  motors  for  the  headsaws  in  each 
mills  and  over  70  other  motors  varying  in  size  from  three  to 
300  horsepower.  The  company  also  has  the  contract  for 
wiring  the  entire  plant  for  a  modem  lighting  system  and  a 
contract  for  alternating  current  system  for  lighting  the  towm 
of  Port  Gamble. 

A.  H.  Cox  Company,  307  First  Avenue  South,  Seattle, 
is  busy  on  a  number  of  medium  sized  installations  and 
changes  in  equipment.  A  two-phase  20  horsepower  motor  is 
being  installed  for  the  Porter  Baking  Company  at  501  Third 
avenue  North  which  wdll  operate  one  of  the  largest  dough 
mixers  in  the  city,  using  about  two  barrels  of  flour  every 
15  to  25  minutes.  It  is  changing  over  the  entire  system  of  the 
National  Steel  Construction  Company  on  the  Duw’amish 
Waterway,  including  its  crane,  from  two-phase  220  volts  to 
three-phase  440  volts.  The  A.  H.  Cox  Company  is  making 
a  number  of  improvements  in  its  facilities  for  handling  stock. 
A  new  store  room  is  being  constructed  on  the  second  floor 
in  which  the  stock  of  the  company  will  be  cared  for  and 
space  allotted  in  such  a  way  that  the  company’s  large  stock 
of  pumps,  motors,  compressors,  steam  engines,  etc.  can  be 
displayed  to  best  advantage. 

Attacks  Seven-Cent  Fare  — 

Legality. of  the  seven-cent  street  car  fare  at  Tacoma 
has  been  attacked  by  W.  D.  E.  Anderson,  a  real  estate  dealer 
who  filed  information  against  the  Tacoma  Railway  &  Power 
Company,  alleging  in  his  complaint  that  the  company  is  col¬ 
lecting  an  exhorbitant  fare  in  violation  of  a  state  law  and 
city  franchise.  He  asks  that  a  restraining  order  be  granted 
prohibiting  the  collection  of  more  than  five  cents  for  a  single 
fare. 
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Improved  Car  Service  — 

Executive  and  operating  officials  of  the  Pacific  Power  & 
Light  Company  were  recent  visitors  in  Astoria,  Oregon,  going 
over  matters  pertaining  to  improved  street  car  service  and 
more  power  facilities.  The  company  already  has  a  number 
of  men  at  work  on  the  betterments. 

Pulverized  Coal  as  a  Substitute  — 

Walter  Home,  2507  Tenth  Avenue  West,  Seattle,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Fuller  Engineering  Company,  Allentown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  installation  engineers  and  manufacturers  of  pulverized 
coal  machinery,  reports  that  the  British  Columbia  Sugar 
Refinery  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  is  replacing  20,000  barrels  of 
fuel  oil  under  fourteen  boilers  with  pulverized  coal,  two  of 
the  boilers  being  new  500  horsepower  Bandenhausen  boilers. 
The  installation  consists  of  1500  ton  coal  storage,  400  foot 
belt  conveyor,  conveying  about  200  tons  of  Vancouver  Island 
screenings  a  day.  These  screenings  are  dried  in  a  Fuller 
drier,  pulverized  in  three  Fuller  mills,  thence  conveyed  by 
screen  conveyor  to  the  boiler  bins.  The  cost  will  be  about 
$150,000  and  the  boilers  should  be  operated  in  a  short  time. 
Machinery  is  all  assembled  and  construction  crews  have  the 
installation  under  way.  A  considerable  saving  is  anticipated 
in  the  use  of  powdered  coal  over  oil.  High  efficiencies  have 
been  secured  by  this  company  under  boilers  at  the  Garfield 
smelter  of  the  United  Verde  Mining  Company  at  Parsons, 
Kansas.  The  boilers,  driers  and  other  equipment  at  the  Van¬ 
couver  plant  are  of  the  same  type  as  those  installed  at  the 
steam  plant  of  the  Puget  Sound  Traction  Light  &  Power 
Company  on  Western  Avenue,  Seattle,  by  Stone  &  Webster. 
This  equipment  consists  of  two  large  Fuller  driers 'and  four 
Fuller  mills  which  will  be  required  to  deliver  about  300  tons 
of  pulverized  coal  a  day  for  firing  three  hundred  horsepower 
boilers  for  heating  the  major  portion  of  the  down  town  dis¬ 
trict  in  Seattle. 

Irrigation  and  Electricity  — 

F.  J.  Pingry,  manager  of  the  Burbank  Irrigation  Pro¬ 
ject,  will  leave  shortly  for  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  confer  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning  the  development  of 
Five-Mile  Rapids  on  the  Snake  river  north  of  Pasco.  This 
project  would  open  for  cultivation  about  60,000  acres  of  arid 
land,  besides  furnishing  cheap  electric  power  for  the  entire 
Inland  Empire. 

New  Contracts  — 

Pacific  Machine  Shop  &  Manufacturing  Company  is  now 
occupying  new  works  on  the  Duwamish  Waterway,  Seattle, 
and  is  busily  engaged  in  completing  numerous  contracts  it 
holds  with  the  contractors  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  steam  anchor  windlesses,  winches,  steering  gears, 
capstans,  etc.  The  company  also  makes  a  specialty  of  com¬ 
plete  oil  installations  and  advocates  the  use  of  electric  deck 
accessories  for  such  installations  and  has  developed  a  stand¬ 
ard  line  of  accessories  which  have  been  placed  on  a  large 
number  of  vessels  built  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


RECENT  PATENTS  FROM  THE  WEST 
Method  of  Controlling  Electrical  Power  Transmission 
Patent  No.  1,  265,184,  issued  to  Herman  D.  Ewbank,  Jr., 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  shows  a  new  method  of  controlling 
electrical  power  transmission.  This  method  consists  in  driv¬ 
ing  a  generator  at  different  speeds  to  produce  different  volt¬ 
ages  at  the  terminals  thereof,  connecting  across  the  termin¬ 
als  of  the  generator,  motors  of  predetermined  resistance  in 
varying  connections  and  interrupting  the  forcible  drive  of 
the  generator  between  each  two  successive  steps  of  motor 
connections  in  the  outer  circuit  without  braking  the  generator. 

The  motors  are  first  connected  in  the  outer  circuit  in 
series,  and  after  the  interruption  of  the  positive  drive  of  the 
generator,  the  connection  is  changed  to  a  parallel  arrange¬ 


ment,  and  then  the  positive  drive  of  the  generator  is  re¬ 
established  before  the  generator  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
coming  to  a  stop. 

Traffic  Guide  Signal 

Patent  No.  1,267,967,  issued  to  Albert  C.  Brunnworth 
and  Clarence  M.  Sackett,  of  Anaheim,  California,  shows  an 
illuminated  traffic  guide  signal.  This  signal  is  adapted  to  be 
embedded  in  the  pavement  of  the  street  and  acts  as  a  guide 
to  traffic  to  keep  the  traffic  moving  in  its  proper  path.  The 
guide  consists  of  an  open-ended  receptacle  adapted  to  be  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  earth,  the  inner  edge  of  said  receptacle  being 
grooved  for  the  reception  of  a  retaining  ring.  Mounted  in 
the  groove  is  a  semi-spherical  light  transmitting  element  and 
arranged  over  this  light  element  is  a  latticed  iron  guard  which 
protects  the  element.  The  semi-spherical  light  transmitting 
element  which  is  preferably  of  very  heavy  glass,  projects 
above  the  pavement,  and  an  incandescent  lamp  is  arranged 
in  the  pocket  below  the  light  transmitting  element  so  that 
at  night  the  element  is  clearly  visible. 

Hydraulic  Balance  for  Centrifugal  Pumps 

Patent  No.  1,267,512,  issued  to  Wm.  D.  Carter  of  San 
Jose,  California,  shows  a  new  form  of  centrifugal  pump.  This 
pump  has  two  or  more  double  service  impellers,  each  capable 
of  series  or  parallel  operation.  A  pair  of  suction  passages 
and  a  discharge  passage  is  connected  with  each  impeller  and 
means  are  provided  for  changing  the  connection  of  said  pas¬ 
sages  so  that  the  impellers  may  be  operated  in  series,  in 


parallel,  or  in  multiple  series,  and  a  hydraulic,  end-thrust 
balancing  means  is  provided  for  automatically  balancing  the 
impellers  whether  the  device  is  operated  in  series,  in  parallel 
or  in  multiple  series.  Each  impeller  is  provided  with  a  pair 
of  concentric  flanges  and  the  casing  is  provided  with  corres¬ 
ponding  flanges  which  cooperate  with  the  flanges  on  the  im¬ 
peller  to  form  a  hydraulic  counterbalancing  chamber  on  each 
side  of  the  impeller.  Each  of  these  counterbalancing  cham¬ 
bers  is  in  leakage  connection  with  the  intake  and  leakage  con¬ 
nection  with  the  discharge  column. 

Tread  for  Tractor  Wheels 

Patent  No.  1268445,  issued  to  R.  B.  Fageol  of  Oakland, 
and  Charles  A.  Smith  of  San  Francisco,  California,  shows  a 
new  form  of  tread  for  tractor  wheels.  This  tread  compri.ses 
a  rim  carried  by  the  wheel,  and  a  series  of  tread  shoes  peri¬ 
pherally  disposed  about  the  rim  and  movable  with  respect 
thereto.  These  shoes  are  connected  together  by  an  endless 
flexible  member  associated  with  the  rim  which  operates  to 
retain  the  shoes  in  operative  relation  with  the  rim.  The 
flexible  connection  permits  a  plurality  of  the  tread  shoes  to 
have  simultaneous  contact  with  the  ground. 

Reinforcing  Coil  for  Concrete  Pipe 

Patent  No.  1,267,835,  issued  to  Julius  G.  Zwicker  of 
Berkeley,  California,  .shows  a  novel  form  of  concrete  pipe. 
The  reinforcement  for  this  pipe  consists  of  a  hollow  metallic 
skeleton  comprising  longitudinally  and  circumferentially  dis¬ 
posed  members,  the  ends  of  the  longitudinal  members  pro¬ 
jecting  beyond  the  terminal  circumferential  members.  At  one 
end  of  the  skeleton  these  projecting  ends  are  turned  inwardly 
and  at  the  other  end  they  are  turned  outwardly  to  lie  sub¬ 
stantially  flu.sh  with  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  pipe. 


LATEST  IN  EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL 


(From  the  generation  of  hydroelectric  energy  to  the  pumping  of  water  in  agriculture  and 
induatry,  water  measuring  instruments  have  almost  as  much  electrical  application  as  genera¬ 
tors  and  motors.  An  interesting  line  of  water  level  recorders  is  here  described.  A  convenient 
package  tying  machine,  a  side  outlet  current  tap  of  standard  specifications  and  a  huge  trans¬ 
former  for  the  Government  are  further  report^. — The  Editor.) 


STEVENS  WATER  LEVEL  RECORDERS 

The  accurate  recording  of  water  levels  by  automatic 
devices  appears  to  have  been  successfully  solved  by  J.  C. 
Stevens,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  of  Portland,  Oregon,  with  the 
designing  of  his  Stevens  Continuous  Water  Stage  Recorders. 

The  list  of  instruments  is  primarily  divided  into  two 
_  classes: 

1.  Instruments  to  record  the  fluc- 

tuations  at  the  point  where  they 
.  occur,  and 

■  -  2.  Long  Distance  Recorders  by 

^  means  of  which  the  graph  is 

produced  at  some  distant  sta- 
,  tion,  or  office. 

^  The  first  class  includes 

— — -  '  '  '  "  the  following: 

Sender  for  long  distance  recorder  Type  A,  an  instrument 

that  will  record  any  range  of  stage,  and  will  run  from  40  to 
100  days  or  even  longer  up  to  six  months  with  one  setting. 
It  is  driven  by  a  power  weight. 

The  record  is  made  on  a  11  inch  or  a  22  inch  roll  of 
tracing  paper  26  yards  long,  graduated  to  inches  and  tenths 
as  ordinates  to  represent  feet  and  spaces  as  abscissae  1/10 
inch  apart,  with  every  twenty-fourth  line  accentuated  to 
represent  time.  The  following  scales  for  time  and  water 
heights  are  thus  possible  with  the  same  paper: 

Range  obuinabic  without  Inches  of  record 

rerersal  of  the  pencil.  for  1  foot  of 

11  in.  drum.  22  in.  drum.  change  in  stage. 

2  ft.  4  ft.  6  in. 


ment  operates  on  the  open  circuit  principle,  only  moving  the 
pen  when. the  water  level  changes  a  given  amount.  The  line 
is  connected  to  a  poralized  battery  of  9  dry  cells.  In  this 
manner  the  pen  follows  the  changes  of  stage  -and  produces 
the  graph  as  accurately  as  if  the  instrument  were  placed 
directly  over  the  water.  It  is  not  necessary  to  string  line 
wires  if  there  is  an  existing  telephone  line,  either,  metallic 
or  grounded  circuit,  between  the  points  to  be  connected. . 

Type  K.  This  is  a  Duplex  Long  Distance  Recorder, 
where  the  graph  is  produced  from  two  distinct  and  ;  often 
widely  separated  sources.  It  as  well  as  the  foregoing  types 
is  made  with  11  or  22  inch  drums  and  has  all  the  ranges  of 
gage  height  and  time  scales  given  for  the  Type  A  recorder. 

Where  a  Duplex  Long  Distance  recorder  is  joined  to  a 
metallic  circuit  telephone  line,  all  branches  are  isolated  by 
condensers  and  two  slow  repeaters  are  placed  at  the  recorder 


Gage  height  ecale. 


Type  C.  recorder  with  spring  driven  clock 


Length  of  Record  A  25-yd.  roll  of  paper 
Time  Scale.  for  one  day  will  last  for 

1/10  inch  =r  2  hours  1.2  inches  2  years 

=  1  hour  2.4  1  year 

~  SO  min.  4.8  6  months 

=  16  min.  9.6  3  months 

10  min.  14.4  2  months 

—  6  min.  28.8  1  ntonth 

2Vb  min.  67.6  16  days 

Type  C.  This  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  Type  A 
except  that  the  clock  is  spring  driven  and  must  be  wound 
weekly.  Fig.  1  shows  the  Type  C  Recorder. 

Type  F.  This  is  a  Duplex  Recorder — producing  two  dis¬ 
tinct  graphs  on  the  same  record  paper.  It  is  used  for  sub¬ 
merged  weirs,  head  and  tail  water  of  power  plants,  filter 
beds,  canal  locks,  etc. 

Type  D  is  a  Differential  Recorder.  It  records  the  net 
difference  in  two  water  levels,  for  example,  the  net  head  on 
water  wheels,  loss  of  head  in  filter  beds,  head  on  submerged 
weirs,  lock  gates,  etc. 

Type  E.  This  is  a  simple,  inexpensive  recorder  intended 
for  irrigation  and  similar  service.  It  is  made  with  three  gage 
height  scales,  viz.,  10:12,  5:12  and  1:6,  and  one  time  scale, 
1^  inches  per  day,  and  will  accommodate  ranges  of  stage 
up  to  10  feet.  The  clock  is  wound  and  the  record  sheet 
changed  weekly. 

Type  G.  The  Long  Distance  Recorder  is  similar  to  the 
Type  A  recorder  except  that  the  pen  is  moved  by  a  pair  of 
solenoids  that  are  actuated  by  a  distant  sender  placed  over 
the  water.  A  pair  of  wires  or  a  single  grounded  wire  is  all 
that  is  required  between  the  sender  and  recorder.  A  battery 
of  6  or  more  dry  cells  is  placed  at  the  sender.  The  instru- 


end  to  prevent  ringing  and  static  currents  from  operating 
the  solenoids.  Each  wire  of  the  telephone  line  is  utilized,  one 
for  each  sender,  and  the  grouqd  is  used  for  a  common  return. 

The  illustration  shows  the  sender  used  for  all  long  dis¬ 
tance  instruments.  A  perforated  brass  tape  with  float  and 
counterpoise  attached  operate  the  spine  wheel,  to  the  shaft 
of  which  is  fastened  two  ratchet  wheels. 

By  means  of  these  and  suitably  arranged  pawls  a  small 
hammer  is  drawn  back  and  released  at  the  passage  of  each 
ratchet  tooth.  The  hammer,  upon  release,  strikes  a  brass 
ball  in  the  end  of  the  inclosed  tube,  driving  it  forward  into 
the  tube.  This  tube  tips  about  its  pivot,  causing  two  platinum 
points  to  dip  into  mercury  cups,  thus  making  contact  between 
the  sending  battery  and  the  line.  One  tube  tips  for  a  rising 
and  the  other  for  a  falling  stage,  reversing  the  current  in  the 
line.  Suitable  locking  devices  and  an  interconnection  of 
pawls  insure  one  contact  and  only  one  when  the  stage  changes 
the  amount  of  the  contact  interval  and  prevents  short  circuit¬ 
ing  of  the  batteries. 

The  Slow  Repeater  is  a  device  that  is  interposed  be¬ 
tween  the  Relay  and  the  Solenoids  on  the  Recorder.  The 
Sender  operates  the  Relay  through  the  line,  the  Relay  op¬ 
erates  the  Slow  Repeater  and  the  Slow  Repeater  operates  the 
Solenoids.  The  Relay  will  respond  to  all  impulses  on  the  line 
whether  from  the  Sender,  ringing  generators  or  static  dis¬ 
charges,  but  the  Slow  Repeater  will  only  respond  to  the  sus¬ 
tained  direct  current  impulse  from  the  Sender. 

Instruments  of  these  types  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the 
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United  States  and  Alaska,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  India, 
Spain,  South  America,  Russia  and  other  European  countries. 
They  are  manufactured  and  distributed  by  Lenpold  Voelpel  & 
Company  of  Portland,  Oregon. 


C-H  SIDE  OUTLET  CURRENT  TAPS 
A  .short  time  ago  The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Milwaukee  placed  on  the  market  a  new  porce¬ 
lain  side  outlet  “standard”  cur¬ 
rent  tap,  having  an  Edison  lamp 
shell  and  screw  base.  The  side 
outlet,  which  is  made  with  both 
multiple  and  series  connections, 
has  two  parallel  protected  con¬ 
tacts.  The  arrangement  of  these 
contacts  and  the  attaching 
cap  employed  conforms  to  the 
“standard”  for  plugs  and  recep¬ 
tacles  adopted  by  six  leading 
electrical  manufacturers  who  by 
this  move  made  the  “Standard” 
attaching  devices  interchangeable.  The  C-H  current  tap  is 
furnished  either  with  or  without  a  C-H  “Standard”  cap.  The 
cap  is  made  of  Thermoplax  insulation — a  heat  resisting  ma¬ 
terial,  which  has  ample  strength  to  permit  riveting  of  the 
contact  blades.  It  has  no  thin  or  weak  sections — the  contact 
blades  remain  in  permanent  alignment  and  the  appearance 
of  the  knurled  finish  is  not  spoiled  by  use. 


LARGE  TRANSFORMER  FOR  GOVERNMENT 
ORDNANCE  PLANT 

When  the  United  States  went  into  the  business  of  mak¬ 
ing  war  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  it  was  found  that  there 
would  be  need  for  large  quantities  of  electrical  equipment. 

The  electrical  manu¬ 
facturers  were 
quick  to  co-operate 
with  the  government 
and  many  of  the 
larger  firms  have 
been  working  ever 
since  on  government 
orders. 

Among  these  The 
Packard  Electric 
Company  of  Warren, 
Ohio,  is  filling  large 
orders  for  auto  igfni- 
tion,  lighting  and 
starting  cables  for 
Liberty  trucks  and 
large  special  trans¬ 
formers  for  use  in 
the  cantonments  and 
munition  factories. 

The  photograph,  taken  as  the  instrument  was  about  to 
be  loaded  for  shipment,  shows  a  monster  high  tension  trans¬ 
former  built  along  special  lines  by  the  Packard  people  on 
government  contract.  It  is  one  of  an  order  of  six  made  by 
this  company  to  deliver  power  to  one  of  the  immense  govern¬ 
ment  ordnance  plants. 

Other  Packard  transformers  are  now  being  used  to 
furnish  power  and  light  in  in  many  of  the  large  cantonments 
and  training  camps  both  in  the  United  States  and  behind  the 
battle  lines  in  France. 


Larse  Transformer  Ready  to  Ship 


PACKAGE  TYING  MACHINES 
Neater  and  more  uniform  packages  can  be  tied  by  the 
Bunn  tying  machine,  made  by  B.  H.  Bunn  &  Company  Chi¬ 
cago  Ill.,  than  can  be  done  in  the  same  time  by  five  men.  In 


fact,  the  accuracy  and  dependability  of  the  machine  has  been 
so  well  proved  that  the  United  States  Post  Office  Department 
has  adopted  it  for  tying  letter  mail. 

The  package  tier  is  simple  and  very  compact,  occupying 
a  space  only  one  foot  square.  The  motive  power  is  a  little 


Westinghouse  motor  located  in  the  lower  part  of  the  machine. 
It  can  be  attached  to  an  electric  light  socket  and  uses  but 
little  current. 

Each  bundle  is  tied  securely  in  the  same  way  every  time. 
A  non-slip  knot  prevents  the  string  from  slipping  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  package  to  become  loose.  One  wrapping  only  of  the 
twine  each  way  eliminates  the  waste  of  twine  where  several 
wrappings  by  hand  process  were  ordinarily  made.  Thus  much 
saving  of  labor  and  economy  is  effected  by  the  use  of  this 
machine. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 
An  interesting  booklet  has  been  published  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office  at  Washington  outlining  the  work 
and  the  plan  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission.  It  gives 
a  preliminary  account  of  some  of  the  problems  to  be  met 
and  enlists  the  cooperation  of  the  public  in  solving  them. 

Another  Government  pamphlet,  published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Public  Utility  Conditions,  gives  a  review 
of  holdings  in  recent  cases  of  War  Emergency  Relief,  as 
viewed  by  the  State  Public  Service  Commission.  A  supple¬ 
ment  to  this  report  brings  the  review  of  the  field  down  to  an 
approximately  recent  date. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes, 
in  Bulletin  No.  704,  a  report  on  an  investigation  by  Prevost 
Hubbard,  chemical  engineer,  and  Frank  H.  Jack.son,  Jr., 
Assistant  Testing  Engineer,  in  connection  with  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  It  gives  typical  specifications  for  non- 
bituminous  road  materials,  methods  of  testing,  of  selecting 
and  shipping  samples,  etc. 
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Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  published  a  number  of  interesting  bulletins  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Sui>erintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bulletin  132  is  a  treatment  by  Edwin  Higgins,  A.  J. 
Langa,  F.  B.  Laney,  and  George  S.  Rice  of  the  problem  of 
“Siliceous  Dust  in  Relation  to  Pulmonary  Disease  Among 
Miners  in  the  Joplin  District,  Missouri.” 

The  monthly  statement  of  Coal  Mine  Fatalities  in  the 
United  States  includes  a  list  of  permissible  explosives,  lamps 
and  motors. 

Technical  Paper  194  publishes  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Standardization  of  Mining  Statistics,  compiled 
by  Albert  H.  Fay. 

Marine  Lighting  and  Signaling  Apparatus 
The  Benjamin  Electric  Manufacturing  Company  has 
published  an  attractive  booklet  on  “Marine  Lighting  and 
Signaling  Apparatus.”  Since  the  Benjamin  apparatus  is  in 
general  use  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  anyone  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  America’s  great  shipbuilding  program  will  find  its 
publication  worth  the  reading. 

A  New  Bulletin  '  ~  ■ 

“Some  Facts  on  How  to  Run  a  Furnace  and  Save  Coal,” 
published  by  the  Western  Electric  Company,  is  rather  unique 
as  a  selling  piece  of  literature,  for  practically  only  two  pages 
are  devoted  to  describing  the  apparatus,  whereas  ten  pages 
are  devoted  to  explaining  to  the  householder  how  to  keep 
her  home  comfortable  and  at  the  same  time  to  economize 
on  the  fuel. 

Popular  Lecture  on  Protective  Lighting 
The  third  of  a  series  of  popular  lectures  prepared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Popular  Lectures  of  the 
Illuminating  Engineering  Society,  is  now  ready  for  presenta¬ 
tion.  It  is  entitled  “Protective  Lighting”  and  treats  of' the 
use  of  light  as  a  means  of  defense  against  damage  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  military  machinery  of  the  country,  resulting 
from  sabotage  and  acts  of  enemy  agents  in  general.  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  popular  throughout.  The  lecture 
is  illustrated  by  thirty-four  lantern  slides,  and  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  hour’s  time. 

Mailing  Lists 

A  catalogue  of  guaranteed  mailing  lists,  including  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  company  offices,  has  been  issued  by  Ramsey 
Oppenheim  Company  of  San  Francisco.  It  should  be  helpful 
to  business  men  interested  in  direct  mail  advertising. 

General  Electric  Appliances 

The  Edison  Electric  Appliance  Company  has  issued  a 
series  of  booklets  on  General  Electric  Appliances — two  small 
leaflets  on  “General  Electric  Irons”  and  “The  Matchless 
Kitchen,”  four  larger  technical  pupblications,  “General  Elec¬ 
tric  Heating  Appliances,”  “Polyphase  Induction  Motors,”  and 
“Type  FK-20  Oil  Circuit  Breakers  for  Industrial  Serivice,” 
and  finally,  a  very  interesting  report  of  Geo.  A.  Hughes’ 
address  before  the  Minneapolis  Electrical  Association  on 
“Electricity,  the  Nation’s  Conservator.” 

Universal  Dealers’  Sales  Helps 
Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  have 
published  a  pamphlet  on  “Universal  Dealers’  Sales  Helps,” 
which  illustrates  the  company’s  window  cut-outs,  display 
cards,  window  display  material,  street  car  cards,  lantern 
slides,  stamps,  newspaper  ads  and  leafiets.  It  should  be  use¬ 
ful  to  the  dealer  w’ho  is  cooperating  in  the  turnover  of  Uni¬ 
versal  products. 


Magnet-Operated  Brakes 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Company  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  descriptive  booklet,  “Magnet-Operated  Brakes  for 
Direct  Current  Service,”  which  explains  recent  improvements 
in  design,  and  lists  ratings,  dimensions,  engineering  data, 
standard  size,  etc.  Three  envelope  folders,  “C-H  Electric 
Laundry  Irons,”  “The  Seventy  Fifty  Switch”  and  “Snap 
Switches  that  are  Different”  have  been  issued  by  the  same 
company. 

New  Open  Price  Competition 

An  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Herman  Plaut  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Metal  Products  and  Lighting  Fixtures  Trades,  Inc., 
on  April  26,  1918,  has  been  published  in  booklet  form  by  the 
Institute  of  Lighting  Fixture  Manufacturers  of  New  York 
City.  The  speaker  discusses  the  operation  of  the  New  Open 
Price  Competition  as  practiced  by  the  Institute. 

Hubbell  Attachment 

An  envelope  folder  describing  the  Hubbell  Attachment 
for  pull  sockets  has  been  printed  for  use  by  contractor- 
dealers. 

From  the  Falls  to  the  Factory 

A  treatise  on  electrical  power  transmission,  entitled 
“From  the  Falls  to  the  Factory,”  has  been  prepared  by  the 
British  Aluminum  Company  of  London,  England.  The  publi¬ 
cation  has  been  designed  with  special  reference  to  American 
practice  in  Transmission  Line  Engineering. 

Acorn  Electric  Ranges 

The  Rathbone  Sard  Electric  Company  has  issued  a  little 
booklet  on  their  Acorn  Electric  Ranges  which  includes  fifteen 
wartime  cooking  suggestions  by  Alice  Bradley. 

University  Bulletins 

Engineering  Experiment  Station  bulletin  No.  7,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  discusses  fuel  economy  in 
the  operation  of  hand  fired  power  plants.  It  outlines  the 
sources  of  fuel,  principles  of  firing,  boiler  installation,  draft 
conditions,  feed  water  heating,  steam  piping  requirements, 
and  concludes  with  a  plea  for  the  keeping  of  a  systematic 
Record  of  Operation  in  connection  with  every  plant. 

The  University  of  California  Agricultural  Circular  No. 
202,  prepared  by  Woodbridge  Metcalf,  describes  the  need  for 
county  organization  for  rural  fire  control  and  outlines  a  prac¬ 
tical  plan. 

The  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  publishes,  in  Bulletin  No.  103,  an  illustrated  report 
upon  an  investigation  of  Twist  Drills,  conducted  by  Bruce  W. 
Benedict  of  the  University  Shop  Laboratories,  and  W.  Penn 
Lukens,  Research  Fellow  in  the  Engineering  Experiment 
Station. 

How  to  Sell  Electrical  Labor-Saving  Appliances 

compiled  by  Electrical  MerchandisinK.  from  articles  appearinK  in  its 
monthly  issues;  sise  6x8  inches;  116  pp. ;  published  by  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  and  for  sale  by  the  Technical  Book 
Shop,  San  Francisco.  Price  $1.00. 

This  little  book  presents  to  the  electrical  store 
119  tested  plans  for  selling  electrical  labor  saving  appliances. 
The  book  has  ideas  for  every  one  in  the  retail  business.  It 
begpns  with  the  question  of  window  appeal,  discussing  forty- 
five  different  plans  for  attracting  the  attention  of  the  passer¬ 
by.  The  compilers  of  the  articles  have  found  selling  possi¬ 
bilities  in  even  the  skillful  laying  out  of  the  store  and  the 
clever  utilization  of  store  furniture.  The  question  of  the 
retail  dealer’s  advertising  could  only  be  touched  upon,  of 
course,  in  a  book  of  this  size,  but  the  chapter  has  some 
fruitful  suggestions  for  the  alert  merchant.  Practical  plans 
for  getting  prospects  and  for  conducting  follow-up  campaigns 
with  demonstrations  have  been  supplied  from  the  actual  ex¬ 
periences  of  successful  merchants,  and  these  are  followed  by 
a  convincing  demonstration  of  the  value  of  training  salesmen 
to  conduct  these  follow-ups.  The  book  concludes  with  a  plea 
for  carefully  planned  sales  campaigns  and  for  intelligent 
management  of  small  details  in  the  store. 
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(Power  developments  in  the  Northwest,  a  probable  revision  of  the  .electric  sign  order  in 
San  Francisco  and  a  less  stringent  power  restriction  in  the  Pacific  Central  District,  electricity 
in  irrigation  in  the  Southwest  and  new  mining  operations  in  Montana  with  an  electrically  run 
ferro-manganese  plant  in  prospect,  are  among  the  principal  developments  of  the  last  two 
weeks. — The  Editor.) 


THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

PASCO,  WASH, — A  proposition  has  been  made  by  the 
Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company  to  the  city  to  substitute 
incandescent  street  lights  for  the  arc  lights  now  in  use. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.— The  Skinner  &  Eddy  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  has  taken  out  a  permit  to  erect  a  $20,000  power 
house  on  their  premises  at  1201  Railroad  Avenue  South. 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C.— The  Tudhope  Electric  Metals 
Company  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  an 
electric  foundry  to  the  Cotton  Company,  Ltd,  The  main 
building  will  be  100  by  50  feet. 

CRESCENT,  ORE. — The  development  of  a  power  site 
at  this  place  has  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  N.  E.  Winnard  of 
Heppner.  The  power  is  to  be  used  in  pumping  water  on 
lands  in 'the  Fort  Rock  district. 

FLORENCE,  ORE. — A  movement  is  now  under  way 
that  may  result  in  the  building  of  another  sawmill  at  Flor¬ 
ence.  It  is  proposed  to  form  a  stock  company  for  the  purpose 
of  building  and  operating  a  sawmill,  light  and  power  plant. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. — In  order  to  comply  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  order  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  to  save  “dead  car 
mileage,”  the  Portland  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company 
will  change  the  routing  of  the  Vancouver  cars  beginning  at 
once. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. — In  keeping  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  received  by  him  from  Washington,  Fred  J.  Holmes,  fuel 
administrator  for  Oregon,  has  ordered  the  Portland  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Company  to  put  the  skip-stop  street  car  serv¬ 
ice  into  operation  as  soon  as  possible. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. — The  city  council  has  granted  the 
Portland  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company  permission  to 
install  tracks  with  a  view  to  operating  a  loop  system  for  the 
relief  of  the  South  Portland  shipyards.  The  plan  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — To  take  care  of  increased  business, 
reduce  the  running  time  and  increase  the  factor  of  safety, 
250  feet  of  single  track  of  the  Ballard  branch  of  the  municipal 
street  car  line  at  the  south  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Avenue 
Northwest  bridge  will  be  double  tracked 

TACOMA,  WASH. — The  city  of  Tacoma,  Washington, 
recently  voted  to  give  the  Stone  &  Webster  interests  1,500,000 
kilowatts  of  power  in  the  expectation  that  the  city  may  need 
some  kilowatts  later,  in  which  case  the  Stone  &  Webster 
people  promise  to  reciprocate  with  1,125,000  kilowatts. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — Another  unit  will  be  added  to 
Seattle’s  extensive  municipal  street  car  system  by  the  sale 
of  the  Seattle  &  Rainier  Valley  Railway  Company’s  proper¬ 
ties  to  the  city.  Marshall  E.  Sampsell  of  (Chicago,  president 
of  the  company,  is  here  to  arrange  details  of  the  sale. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — Engineers  of  the  East  Waterway 
Dock  &  Warehouse  Company  have  completed  plans  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  reinforced  concrete  power  house  42  by  42  feet 
in  size,  one  story  in  height,  to  be  erected  at  the  plant  of  the 
Rogers-Brown  Importing  Company  on  the  East  Waterway. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — The  war  department  has  ordered 
the  installation  of  an  additional  wire  between  this  city  and 
Port  Angeles  and  the  installation  of  a  new  cable  between 
Port  Angeles  and  Victoria,  B.  C.,  under  the  Strait  of  Juan 
de  Fuca.  The  sum  of  $120,000  will  be  expended  for  this  cable 


service.  The  government  has  taken  over  the  city  dock  at 
Port  Angeles  for  the  handling  of  the  new  cable. 

HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. — For  the  protection  of  its  water 
rights  on  Hood  River,  and  ostensibly  for  development  after 
the  war,  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company,  Portland,  has 
purchased  a  number  of  power  sites  between  a  point  about 
25  miles  south  of  Hood  River,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Survey  has  been  made  for  a  pipe  line  from  a  dam  site  near 
Wynans  to  Ruth  ton.  Rights  of  way  have  also  been  secured. 

DAVENPART,  WASH. — The  Commissioners  of  Adams 
County  have  granted  the  Intermountain  Power  Company  a 
franchise  to  erect  an  electric  transmission  line  from  Long 
Lake  southward  through  Lincoln  to  a  connection  with  the 
Milwaukee  Railway  in  Adams  County.  'The  Washington  Water 
Power  Company  of  Spokane,  from  which  the  Intermountain 
Company  secures  its  power,  has  agreed  to  have  its  new  unit 
at  Long  Lake  ready  by  May  1. 

SEA'TTLE,  WASH. — The  city  will  purchase  during 
each  of  the  next  three  years  36,000,000  kilowatt  hrs.  of  sur¬ 
plus  hydro-electric  power  from  the  Puget  Sound  Traction 
Light  &•  Power  Company,. paying  half  a  cent  per  kilowatt. 
The  capital  issues  committee  has  demanded  this  interconnec¬ 
tion  of  pow’er  between  the  company  and  the  city  during  the 
development  of  the  35,000  kilowatt  power  unit  dam  on  the 
Skagit  Canyon.  The  interconnection  will  cost  $75,000  and 
will  be ’paid  for  by  the  city. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — H.  K.  Owens,  consulting  engineer 
of  Seattle,  has  submitted  a  proposition  to  Mayor  Hanson  for 
the  development  of  the  Cedar  River  power  plant  to  twice  its 
present  capacity.  This  proposal  is  submitted  as  a  possible 
means  of  getting  more  electric  power  in  not  to  exceed  a  year 
and  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Mr.  Owens  states  that  the  Skagit, 
the  Cedar  River  or  any  other  power  project  will  cost  100  per 
cent  more  now  than  it  will  after  the  war  and  by  improving  the 
city  plant  at  Cedar  Falls  all  requirements  during  the  war 
period  can  be  met  at  an  expenditure  of  one-third  of  the  cost 
contemplated  on  the  Skagit  and  a  saving  of  from  $2,000,000 
to  $3,000,000  in  the  first  cost  on  the  Skagit  River  by  w'aiting 
until  after  the  war. 

THE  PACIFIC  CENTRAL  DISTRICT 

BUTTE  CITY,  CAL.— The  Great  Western  Canal  Com¬ 
pany  will  build  a  power  plant  to  develop  500,000  h.p. 

MANTSCA,  CAL. — The  trustees  have  ordered  a  siren 
first  alarm  system  installed  for  the  town.  'The  cost  of  such 
a  sy.stem  will  be  $385. 

TUOLUMNE,  CAL. — The  big  electric  storm  which  hit 
Tuolumne  nearly  annihilated  the  electric  generator  at  the 
power  plant  of  the  West  Side  Lumber  Company. 

SYCAMORE,  CAL. — The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Com- 
■  pany  is  building  a  construction  camp  here  to  accommodate 
thirty  men,  who  will  run  a  power  line  through  here  from  the 
Northern  California  power  line,  north  of  Colusa,  to  Knight’s 
Landing. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. — Consolidation  of  the  post  office  and 
telegraph  system  has  been  started,  according  to  word  re¬ 
ceived  by  Joseph  L.  Rosborough,  Oakland  postmaster.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  instructions,  wherever  it  is  feasible  the  two  will 
be  concentrated  in  a  single  building  and  overhead  expenses 
lessened. 
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SACRAMENTO,  CAL. — Power  Administrator  Butler  has 
removed  all  restrictions  in  the  use  of  power  by  gold  dredgers, 
cement  plants,  sand  and  gravel  and  crushed  rock  plants.  The 
order  is  for  30  days.  If  there  is  no  more  rain  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  he  will  have  to  reimpose  the  restriction,  said  Butler. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. — In  response  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  building  superintendent,  the  public  safety  commit¬ 
tee  has  recommended  modifying  the  building  ordinance  so  as 
to  permit  the  erection  of  5-foot  electrical  wooden  sigpis  on 
the  top  of  wooden  buildings  in  fire  district  No.  6  or  the  area 
outside  of  the  central  business  district. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. — The  proposed  charter  amend¬ 
ment  that  will  make  possible  the  purchase  of  the  United 
Railroads  by  the  city  on  the  installment  plan  was  introduced 
in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  a  few  days  ago  by  Supervisor 
Andrew  J.  Gallagher.  The  amendment  as  proposed  was  re¬ 
ferred  by  the  Supervisors  to  its  judiciary  committee. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. — The  advance  of  more  than 
$500,000  has  been  made  by  the  Government,  through  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  to  the  Key  Route  System  in 
order  to  buy  new  cars.  The  title  to  the  cars  will  be  vested 
in  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  w’hich  will  lease  them 
for  operation  by  the  railroad. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— A  claim  for  $4,825,380  was 
presented  to  the  city  by  Jesse  D.  Lilienthal,  president,  and 
William  M.  Abbott  and  W.  M.  Cannon,  attorneys,  represent¬ 
ing  the  United  Railroads.  Alleged  injury  received  by  the 
United  Railroads  through  the  construction  of  the  Municipal 
Railways  and  the  operation  of  the  city’s  street  cars  on  the 
outer  tracks  on  Market  street,  is  the  basis  of  the  claim. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. — Work  on  the  concrete  shipbuilding 
yard  on  Government  Island,  at  the*  foot  of  Dennison  street  in 
Oakland,  where  the  Government’s  concrete  tankers  will  be 
built,  is  rapidly  nearing  completion.  A  wide  trestle  connects 
the  island  with  the  Oakland  shore.  Complete  fire  protection 
and  sanitary  conditions  as  well  as  water,  gas  and  telephone 
systems  have  been  installed  on  the  island.  The  entire  plant, 
it  is  said,  will  cost  close  to  $1,000,000. 

BERKELEY,  CAL. — No  more  “express”  electric  trains 
will  be  operated  through  Berkeley  by  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Terminal  Railways  if  the  recent  order  of  the  city 
council  is  carried  out.  Commissioner  Charles  D.  Heywood 
was  instructed  to  communicate  with  the  companies  and  order 
all  electric  trains  to  stop  at  all  stations.  A  special  order 
to  operate  the  Ellsworth  street  line  more  slowly  between  sta¬ 
tions,  for  greater  safety,  will  be  sent. 

ONTARIO,  CAL. — Ontario  Power  Company  has  been 
granted  permission  by  the  State  Railroad  Commission  on  its 
application  to  erect  a  large  power  plant  in  San  Antonio  Can¬ 
yon.  It  is  planned  to  utilize  the  water  from  San  Antonio 
Creek.  Arrangements  are  being  made  with  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company  whereby  the  latter  company  will 
take  all  energy  generated  which  is  not  absorbed  by  the  On¬ 
tario  company  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  contract. 
The  plant  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $65,000. 

THE  PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. — The  completion  by  next  spring  of 
a  telegraph  line  from  here  to  El  Centro  along  the  San  Diego 
&  Arizona  Railway  is  assured,  with  work  on  the  project  al¬ 
ready  begun. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. — Bids  have  been  received  by  the 
naval  officer  of  public  works,  in  the  Timken  Building,  for 
construction  and  installation  of  electrically  operated  doors 
for  the  fabricated  steel  dirigible  hangar  at  the  naval  air 
school  at  North  Island. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. — In  connection  with  the  construction 
of  the  proposed  new  marine  brigade  post  on  Dutch  Flats  by 
the  Government,  estimated  to  cost  $1,500,000,  arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  the  installation  of  an  electric  lighting 
system.  It  is  planned  to  commence  active  construction  work 
about  October  1. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. — Pacific  Electric  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  granted  permission  by  the  city  council  to  con¬ 
struct  and  operate  a  new  line  to  connect  its  Ionia  avenue- 
Hawthorne  system  with  the  line  extending  from  Delta  avenue 
to  San  Pedro,  via  Gardena. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. — In  connection  with  the  proposed 
new  irrigation  system  to  be  installed  by  the  Palmdale  Irriga¬ 
tion  District  in  Antelope  Valley,  a  number  of  pumping  sta¬ 
tions  will  be  constructed,  to  be  operated,  it  is  understood,  by 
electric  power.  The  entire  work,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost 
approximately  $550,000. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. — Because  it  has  used  up  its 
allowance  of  fuel  oil  and  electric  energy,  the  California  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Company,  whose  plant  at  Colton,  sixty  miles 
east  of  here,  was  said  to  be  the  largest  cement  mill  in  the 
Southwest,  has  suspended  operations,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  here  by  T.  J.  Fleming,  secretary  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Fleming  said  the  company  expected  to  resume 
operations  next  January. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. — The  department  of  public  serv¬ 
ice  of  Los  Angeles  will  start  at  once  the  erection  of  a  large 
power  plant  at  Haiwee  reservoir,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Owen  Lake,  on  the  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct.  The  new  plant 
will  cost  about  $60,000  and  will  be  in  operation  about  January 
1,  1919.  Machinery  for  the  plant  has  been  provided  by  the 
purchase  of  generators  and  other  equipment  made  for  a 
power  plant  projected  at  Marble  Falls,  Tex.,  which  was 
abandoned. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. — Work  of  constructing  an  extension 
of  the  street  railway  line  from  the  Logan  Avenue  line  out 
32nd  street,  to  the  new  concrete  shipbuilding  plant,  will  prob¬ 
ably  begin  in  the  near  future,  as  the  city  council  has  adopted 
a  resolution  giving  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emerg¬ 
ency  Fleet  Corporation,  which  will  furnish  money  for  the 
construction  of  the  line,  permission  to  go  ahead  with  the 
work  of  laying  the  tracks  on  32nd  street  at  once,  pending 
the  granting  of  a  franchise  for  such  a  line. 

THE  INTER-MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT 

COEUR  D’ALENE,  IDAHO. — In  order  to  do  away  with 
steam  as  a  motive  power  in  the  Northern  Pacific  yards,  the 
road  is  being  electrified  within  the  city  limits. 

OGDEN,  UTAH. — It  is  proposed  to  build  a  reservoir  on 
the  Weber  River  near  Echo  to  cost  about  $3,000,000.  The 
water  will  be  used  on  lands  from  Clinton  to  the  Salt  Lake 
county  line. 

MISSOULA,  MONT. — The  Missoula  Street  Car  Com¬ 
pany  is  to  erect  a  steel  and  concrete  bridge  at  once  over 
Rattlesnake  Creek  at  East  Pine  street.  The  contract  for  the 
concrete  work  has  been  awarded  to  the  Forseen  &  Settergreen 
Company,  local. 

GREAT  FALLS,  MONT. — The  Montana  Power  Com¬ 
pany  has  started  work  upon  a  high-tension  power  line  into 
Conrad  and  Choteau.  The  line  will  carry  a  voltage  of  50,000, 
will  be  32  miles  in  length  and  cost  about  $50,000.  Work  will 
be  completed  in  November. 

GREAT  FALLS,  MONT. — By  November  1,  cars  will  be 
operating  to  the  new  wire  mill  of  the  Boston  and  Montana 
smelter  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company.  Contract 
for  erection  of  the  line  has  been  awarded  to  Fitzgerald  & 
Staunton  by  the  Montana  Power  Company.  The  wire  for  the 
overhead  work  as  well  as  the  ground  wires  will  be  made  in 
the  new  wire  mill  to  which  the  extension  is  being  constructed. 

GREAT  FALLS,  MONT. — Operations  have  been  started 
at  the  ferro-manganese  plant  at  the  Boston  and  Montana  Re¬ 
duction  Works  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company. 
The  plant  cost  above  $500,000,  consists  of  five  electrically 
heated  furnaces,  and  when  all  are  operated,  with  85  men  em¬ 
ployed,  will  produce  90  tons  of  ferro-manganese  daily  or 
sufficient  to  treat  10,000  tons  of  steel.  The  entire  output  has 
been  contracted  for  by  the  United  States  Government  for  an 
indefinite  period. 


